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“© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to vittue, 


and confidence to truth."——Dr. Jonnson. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Account of some REMARKABLE 
Circumstances in the Kincpom 
of New Srain. By ALEXANDER 
pe Humsoipt and Amie Bon- 
ptanD. (See Universal Mag. for 
Sept. last, p.177.) 


OF THE LAKES OF THE VALLEY OF 
MEXICO, 


HE valley of Mexico, or of Te- 

nochitlan, ts situated in the cen- 
tre of the Cordilleras of Anahuac, at 
the back of the porphyric and basaltic 
mountains, which range from the 
$.S.E. to the N.N.W. This valley 
is of an oval form, and surrounded by 
mountains of considerable elevation. 
It is eighteen leagues and a half in 
length, and twelve and a half broad. 
Its surface is 244 square leagues, of 
which 22 square leagues are occupied 
by different Jakes, The largest is that 
of Tezcuco, near Mexico: its waters 
are brinish, and contain muriate and 
carbonate of alkali. ‘Its elevation is 
2277 metres above the sea. All the 
waters which fall into this vast basin 
flow into the lakes, and they gradually 
disembogue themselves by the river 
of Tulaor Rio Desague. 

But, when the rains are abundant, 
the waters cannot discharge them- 
selves with sufficient rapidity ;* the 
level of the lakes is raised, and they 
inundate Mexico and a part of the 
valley. The ancient inhabitants had 
erected several important works to 
obviate these inconveniences. 

_ But these works have been con- 
tinued by the Spaniards, and have 
been conducted with more skill. They 
saw that the only means was to facili- 
tate the discharge of these waters by 
the river de Tula or Rio Desague.— 
The first Spanish engineers who were 
poe nag upon them, opened a canal 
under the mountain Noohistongo ; 
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but the continual falling down of 
matter which took place in this sub- 
terranean canal, compelled them afters 
wards to dig it on the surface. They 

ave it the name of Desague Real de 

uchuetoca. This canal gives pas- 
sage to a sufficient quantity of water 
to lessen, considerably, the level of 
the waters of the lake of Tezeuco ; 
and consequently the city of Mexico 
is farther removed from it than 
hitherto. 

It was in digging the bed of the 
Desague, that they found the fossil 
bones of elephants. 

Only the lake of Tezcuco has its 
waters brinish; those of the other 


-lakes in the valley are fresh, 


OF THE FLOATING GARDENS, 

Plants and vegetables are very a 
bundant in Mexico. The greatér 
part of them is cultivated on the Chi- 
nampus, which the Europeans. desig~ 
nate by the name of floating gardens. 
There are two sorts of these: the 
one is moveable, and driven every ~ 
way by the winds; the others are 
fixed and joined to the banks.” The 
former alone merit the name of float- 
ing gardens, but their number is daily 
diminishing. 

The ingenious invention of the Chi- 
nampas may be fixed at about the 
conclusion of the fourteenth century. 
It arose from the extraordinary situ- 
ation of a people who, surrounded 
with enemies, and forced to live in 
the middle of a lake that had but 
little fish, refined upon the means of 

roviding for their own subsistence. 

t is even probable that nature herself 
first suggested te ‘the Aytics the 
idea of foaing ardens. _ On the 
matshy banks of the Jakes of Xochil- 
milco and of Chaleo, the water which 
is agitated at the time of a large influx, 
= up clumps of earth “which are 
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covered with gravel and intertwisted 
with roots. These clumps or hillocks, 
floating about from place to place at 
the mercy of the winds, unite some- 
times together and form small islands. 
A tribe of men, who were too weak 
to maintain themselves upon the con- 
tinent, thought to avail themselves of 
these portions of earth thus offered to 
them by chance, and the property of 
which no enemy disputed with them. 
The most ancient chinampas were 
only clumps of turf artificially united, 
dug up, and sown by the Aztics, 
Similar floating islands are formed 
under all the zones. 

Simple clumps of earth, removed 
from the banks, gave rise to the in- 
vention of the chinampas; but, the 
industry of the Aztic nation has 
gradually brought this system of cul- 
tivation to perfection. The floatin 
gardens, which the Spaniards rr, | 
to be very numerous, and many of 
which are still existing in the lake of 
Chalco, were rafts formed of reeds 
{totora), of rushes, roots, and the 
branches of briars. ‘The Indians co- 
vered these light and intertwisted 
substances with black mould, which 
is naturally impregnated with the al- 
kaline muriate. This salt was gra- 
dually disengaged by watering the 
soil with the water of the lake ; and 
it became more fertile in proportion 
to the more or less frequent repe- 
tition of this Jixiviation. This process 
was successful even with the brackish 
water of the lake of Tezcuco, because, 
far removed from the point of its sa- 
turation, that water is still proper for 
the solution of salt, in proportion as 
it filtrates through the mould. The 
chinampas sometimes contain an In- 
dian hut, which serves as a guard for 
a whole set of floating gardens. They 
tow them, or push them with long 
poles, to convey them, according to 
their wish, from one bank to another. 

In proportion as the lake of fresh 
water is distant from that which is 
salt, the moveable chinampas become 
fixed. Of this latter class they may 
be seen all along the canal of the 
Viga, in the marshy ground contained 
between the lake 4 Chalco and the 
lake of Tezcuco. 

OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
The only ancient monuments which, 
in the Mexican valley, can strike, by 
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their grandeur and their magnitude 
os ’ 
the eyes of Europeans, are the remaing 
of the two pyramids of Jam Juan de 
Teutihuacan, situated to the north. 
east of the lake of Tezcuco, conse. 
crated to the sun and moon, called 
Tonatinth Ytzaqual, house of the sun 
and Mextit Ytzaqual, house of the 
moon. From an admeasurement 
made in 1803, by a learned young 
Mexican, Dr, Oteyza, the first pyra- 
mid, which is the most southern, 
has, in its present state, a base of 045 
feet in length, and (7) feet in height, 
The northern front of the Hotel des 
Invalides is only 600 feet. The second 
yramid, that of the moon, is 31 feet 
ower, and its base is much less The 
people whom the Spaniards found 
established in New Spain, ascribed 
these pyramids to the Toultec nas 
tion ; they must have been construct- 
ed, consequently, in the eighth or 
ninth century, for the kingdom of 
Tollan flourished from 667 to 1031. 
—The interior of these pyramids is 
composed of clay and small stones, 
and this is covered with a thick wall 
of porous amygdaloide. A staircase, 
formed of large hewn stones, for- 
yaey 8 conducted to the top of them; 
and there, according to the accounts of 
the early travellers, were found sta- 
tues covered with very small plates 
of gold. 

t is impossible to speak, with cer- 
tainty, of the interior of these pyra- 
mids. The Indiaa traditions, from 
which we should account them hol- 
low, are very vague and ambiguous. 

One thing is very remarkable, 
(especially when we recollect the as- 
sertions of Pocock, on the symmetri- 
cal position of the smal] pyramids of 
Egypt), that all round the two large 
pyramids may be traced a system of 
small pyramids, not more than thirty 
or forty feet in height. These monu- 
ments, of which there are many hun- 
dreds, are scattered through large 
streets, which follow precisely the di- 
rection and the parallels of the meri- 
dians, and which terminate at the 
four sides of the two large pyramids. 
The small pyramids are more nume- 
rous towards the southern side of the 
temple of the moon, than towards 
that of the sun. Hence they were, 
according to the tradition of the coulle 
try, dedicated to the stars, 
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It seems to be sufficiently certain 
that they served as burial places for 
the chiefs of the tribes, 

The Toultec people, who con- 
structed these pyramids, were they a 
Mongol race? Did they descend from 
one common stock with the Chinese, 
the Hiongnu, and the Japanese ? 

Another ancient monument, well 
worthy of a traveller's attention, is 
the military entrenchment of Xochi- 
calco, situated to the S.S.E. of the 
town of Cuernavaca, near Tetlama, 
belonging to the parish of Xophite- 
peque. This is a hill of about 117 
metres* in height, surrounded with 
ditches, and divided, by the hand of 
man, into five lays or terraces covered 
with masonry. The whole forms a 
truncated pyramid, of which the four 
sides are exactly arranged according 
to the four cardinal points. The stones 
of porphyry, on a basaltic base, are re- 

slaty hewn, and ornamented with 
Sasoute hic figures, among which 
may be open, hme crocodiles spout- 
ing water, and men sitting cross-legged 
in the manner of the Asiatics. The 
platform of this extraordinary monu- 
ment is near QOOO square metres,.and 

resents the ruins of a small square 
uilding, which served, no doubt, as 
the last retreat for the besieged. 

There is also a great pres on 
the side of Vera Cruz, in the northern 
art of that government, near the 
arge village of Papantla. It was dis- 
covered above thirty years ago,’ b 
some hunters, in the midst of a thic 
forest ; for the Indians carefully con- 
cealed this monument, which was the 
object of a long standing veneration. 
This pyramid of Papantia is not con- 
structed, like those which we men- 
tioned above, of clay mixed with 
stones and covered with a wall of 
amygdaloides. The only materials 
that have been employed in it are 
immense hewn blocks of porphyry. 
Its base is exactly square. Fach side 


4s 25 metres long. Its perpendicular 


height is from 16 to 26 metres. The 
covering of stone is ornamented with 
hieroglyphies, in which may be seen 
serpents and crocodiles, engraven in 
relievo. 





_* Ametre is about three feet, eleven 
Lines and a balf, 
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OF VOLCANOS, 

Volcanos are, as is well known, 
very numerous in the whole of Ame- 
rica. ‘Tbeir peaks are the most ele- 
vated summits on the whole globe. 
Chimborazzo, in Peru, is near 6600 
metres in height, according to Hum- 
bold. 

At the extremity of S. America 
there are peaks equally elevated, 

Mount St. Elie, in the north-west 
of N. America, in 60° 12’ of latitude, 
is 2797 toises high, according to Mas 
laspina, and 1980, according to La- 
peyrouse. 

‘The volcanic mountains, in the 
centre of New Spain, are also very 
elevated. 

‘To the west, is the peak Oribaza, 
which constantly emits smoke, and 
very often flames. Its height is 2717 
toises, or 5205 metres, 

The Popocatepeil, the height of 
which is, according to Humboldt, 
2771 toises, or 5400 metres. 

The Istaccihuatl, or the waite wos 
man, is 2455 toises in height, or 
4733 metres. 

The Nauhcampetepet] is 2089 
tomes. : 

The Nevado-de-Toluca, the height 
of which is 2370 toises, 

The volcano ot Colima, the height 
of which is estimated at 2800 metres. 

The volcano of Jorullo, which first 
appeared in 1759, is not so high. 


FRESH WATER IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SEA. 


Along the whole coast of Yucatan, 
from Campeachy, or from the mouth 
of the Rio de San Francisco, as far as 
Cape Catoche, the navigator does not 
find a single source of fresh water ; 
but, near this last cape, nature has 
repeated the same phenomenon as is 
to be fuund to the south of the island 
of Cuba, in the bay of Xagua. At 
the mouth of the Rio Lagartes, about 
four hundred metres from the shore, 
there are springs of fresh water issuing 
from the middle of the salt water of 
the sea. ‘They call these remarkable 
springs, the Mouths (Loccas) of Conik, 
It is probable, that, by a strong hy- 
drostatic pressure, the fresh water, 
after having broken the sides of the 
calcareous rock, between the fissures 
of which it flows out, rises above the 
waves of the sea. 

Z2 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE ASIATIC PEO- 
PLE INTO AMERICA. 

The author examines the manner 
in which the people of Asia have pass- 
ed into America. In a preceding ar- 
ticle in our Magazine, (see last vo- 
lume, p. 177), he has expressed his 
opinion, that Toultecs and the Aztécs 
were perhaps Tartarian colonies who 
have passed intoAmerica. The large 
pyramids of New Spain have many 
affinities with those of Egypt. Many 
Jearned men, also, have discerned 
striking similarities, in the physical 
structure, between the Tartars and 
the natives of North America. 

As it is more than probable, says 
Humboldt, that Asiatic or American 
colonies have passed the ocean, it is 
worth while to examine the breadth 
of that arm of the sea which separates 
the two continents under 65° 50’ of 
north latitude. From the most recent 


discoveries made by Russian navigators, 
America is, more than elsewhere, ap- 
proximated to Siberia, on a line whitch 
crosses the strait of Behring, in the 
direction of S. E. and N. W. from the 
Prince of Wales’ Gape to Cape Tschou- 


kotskoy. The distance between these 
two capes is 44’ en arc, or 18 ,', leagues 
au degri. The island of Imaglin is al- 
most in the middle of the canal.” It is 
about one-fifth nearer to the Asiatic 
cape. It appears, besides, that i or- 
der to conceive how the Asiatic tribes, 
fixed in the plains of Chinese Tartary, 
have passed from the old to the new 
world, there is no need to recur toa 
transmigration made in such high lati- 
tudes. A chain of a mayen 
islands extends from the Corea and 
from Japan, to the southern cape of 
the peninsula of Kamtschatka, be- 
tween 35 and 51° degrees of latitude. 
The Sarge island of Tehoka, united to 
the continent by an immense bank of 
sand, (under the 52° of latitude), faci- 
litates the communication between 
the mouths of the Amour and of the 
Kurille islands. Another archipelago 
of small islands, which is formed to 
the south of the great bay of Behring, 
advances, from the peninsula of Alas- 
ka, four hundred leagues towards the 
west. The largest of the Aleutian 
islands are not more than 144 leagues 
distant from the eastern coast of 
Kamtschatka, and that distance is di- 
vided into two nearly equal parts by 
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the islands of Behring and Mednoj 
situated under the 55° degree of lati. 
tude. This brief detail sufficiently 
nee that the Asiatic tribes might 

ave proceeded from island to island, 
and thus from one continent to the 
other, without ascending higher in 
Asia than the 55° degree; without 
turning the sea of Ochotsk to the 
west, and without ever performing a 
longer voyage, at a time, than twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours. The nerfs 
west winds, which, during a great 
part of-the year, blow in these parts, 
favoured the navigation from Asia 
into America, between the 50 and 60 
degrees of latitude. We do not in- 
tend to establish any new historical 
hypotheses, or to discuss those which 
have been repeated for these last forty 
years: we are satisfied with having 
displayed ih a clear manner the prox- 
imity of the two continents. 

The author observes, that travellers 
of different nations, who have visited 
these countries, have given different 
names to the same places, which 
causes much confusion in their de- 
scriptions. Without an exact know- 
ledge of geographical synonymy, the 
Spanish, English, Russian, and French 
works, which treat of the coast of 
north-west America, become almost 
unintelligible, and it is only by ascru- 
pulous comparison of maps that this 
synonymy can be fixed. } 

There is a phenomenon at Mexico 
which is worthy the attention of the 
philosopher. It is known that epide- 
mias’ attack, in general, only animals 
of the same species. Thus, in Europe, 
an epidemia which attacks men, does 
not attack domestic animals ; and, re- 
ciprocally, the epidemias of our do- 
mestic animals do not attack men. 

It is observable, also, that epidemias 
which attack particular species of our ~ 
domestic animals.do rot attack other 
species. Thus, the epixootie of our 
oxen does not attack horses or sheep; 
and the epixootie of our sheep does 
not attack oxen, &c. 

In Mexico, the yellow fever, or the 
black vomit, attacks the: whites or 
Europeans, but does not attack the 
Indians or ancient inhabitants of the 
country. . 

But these Indians are subject to 4 
disease which is peculiar to them, and 
which they call the matlazahuatl. It 
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was particularly fatal in 1545, in 
1576, and in 1736. ‘The Spanish au- 
thors call it a pestilence or plague. 
The last epidemia having taken place 
ata period when, even in the capital, 
medicine was not considered as a sci- 
ence, we have no exact details re- 
ting the matlazahuatl. It doubt- 
Jess has some affinity with the yellow 
fever, or black vomit; but it does not 
attack white men, whether Ewropeans 
or indigenous descendants; while, on 
the other hand, the yellow fever 
rarely attacks the Mexican Indians. 
Some white, or European Mexicans, 
observed, in consequence, to Delame- 
therie, that it was probable the Indians 
were a particular race of people. 


Cuaractens in Imitation of Br- 
sHor Earce’s Micro-CosmMoGRa- 
PHY. 


[Continued from Vol. x1. p. 594.] 


—_— 


The modern Patriot 


PPEARS to be a cousin-german 
of the ancient stoics, for he af- 
fects to disclaim all the weakness that 
leads ordinary men to bestowa tender 
preference on ties of blood. Listen 
to him on the hustings, and he would 
fain persuade you that he hasa deeper 
regard for the interests of the thou- 
sands whom he never saw, than for 
the merits of those whom he knows 
closely, and who naturally depend on 
him. The words ‘ country! free- 
dom! and the rights of the people!” 
are the bells on which he rings the 
changes of his musical elocution ; but 
it would require some practice to 
qua'ify him for,the band ‘ of college 
youths,” for to the nice ear his ring- 
ing is wofully apt to be out of time. 
He certainly is an aimer at wit, for 
his whole study is to express, in new 
terms, what was often thought and 
said before. He is a great stickler for 
old times, but proves the doubtfulness 
of his meaning by crying out, mean- 
while, for new measures. He 
mightily affects to deride the conse- 
Sree of riches ; but his remarks on 
this head come under a suspicious 
character, for he is usually too poor to 
understand the nature of affluence. 
Most men are so fond of novelty, 
that his pretensions are generally put 


to the touchstone, and then it is found 
that, by a natural association of ideas, 
he had joined the love of himself 
with the love of country; but has so 
much increased his wit by the study 
of fine speeches, that. his memory is 
shortened, and he forgets his country 
as he gces forward, and only takes 
care of himself. 

Behold him now in office, and ask 
him what new light has occasioned 
him to discover that the subject of 
his former declaination is of a different 
colour, and he will answer you (if 
not too busy) from the history of 
Pope Gregory ,—** Being lifted higher, 
I see more clearly !” 


The good Woman 


Is a picture designed by the hand of a 
cherub, to shew mortals how the 
angels look. And this portrait .is 
drawn in fading colours, lest the 
world should turn to idolatry, and 
believe there is no greater perfection 
than that attainable on poet og 

However fashions vary, the good 
woman is always admired, for she 
appeals not to the eyes, but to the 
heart. She is not loquacious, but 
says just enough to make every hearer 
wish she was talkative; and yet, when 
she is silent, there is such a persuasive 
charm in her jook, that we wonder 
how we could think her more admi- 
rable while speaking. ° 

Though every word is. expressive 
of the stores treasured in her mind, 
the nursery is her study: and her 
chief care is, so to correct the little 
volumes arranged there, as to prevent 
a list of errata from appearing at the 
end. 

She is no satirist, and yet her re- 
proof is more dreaded than the se- 
verest line in Juvenal; for she shames 
by example, and the sting of her re- 
mark lies in the superiority of her 
demeanor. 

Her virtue would not be complete 
without trial; and thus is she often 
neglected, and smiles, like the sun 
over Kamtschatka, on a churlish and 
steril soil, Butit is no matter; she 
holds her course so near to the Heas 
‘vens, that the failings of the earthly 
may grieve, but they cannot interrupt 
her. She now directs her efforts en- 


tirely to the little spotless souls which 
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have sprung from her, and strives to 
amend her husband by rearing him 
children free from the defects to which 
he is subject. 

Her death is the strongest argument 
in favour of immortality; for who 
can believe that so much virtue was 
made to perish? She dies, without a 
pang, in the arms of her descendants, 
and leaves behind her the exalted 
praise of being a woman whom the 
world talked very little about. 


The Critic by Profession 

Is one who, if he be honest, has ‘tried 
to write a book and failed, and there- 
fore believes in his conscience that no 
man can do it well, and censures ac- 
cordingly. Thus he never examines 
a tome thoroughly, and often takes 
the data of his ridicule merely from 
the title-page. He prides himself on 
the variety of his strictures, and the 
number of authors destroyed by the 
venom of his quill, as if he believed, 
with the tribe of fanciful savages, that 
a man inherits the virtues of the slain, 
and imbibes vigour in proportion to 
the number of scalps in his posses- 
sion. 

As he constantly labours in a mask, 
he escapes personal remonstrance’; 
and passes with the multitude for a 
man of prodigious acumen, unless he 
happen to blame, in his journal, the 
bad English of a book which is written 
in Latin; or stakes his credit for an 
author being a vain arrogant fellow, 
when in the course, of the work the 
writer is acknowledged to be of the 
feminine gender. 


The successful Provincial Pettifogger 


Resembles a cenotaph of brass, which 
stands on the ground, once occupied 
by the solid marble pillar of old Eng- 


lish gentility. He considers himself 


so necessary an appendage to the 
knight of the shire, that he feels en- 
titled to write esquire after his name, 
though his father was footman to the 
lord of a neighbouring manor. He 
often entraps the wise as well as the 
unthinking, for men find him so 
shallow a reasoner, when out of his 
office, that they cannot comprehend 
be has power to over-reach them.— 


very strong argument from an act of 
parliament, though he has not logic 
to defend it. 

A character of this sort resembles 
the pike in voracity, but devours his 
prey rather in the manner of the. 
trout, for the current is generally 
against him; and yet he delights in 
troubled water. 

He lives in a large house, and is 
much renowned for hospitality: but, 
in‘ his very dinner, contrives to find 
the weak side of an act of parliament; 
for he invites a neighbour only to 
gain a client, and regularly places the 
expenses of entertainment under an 
** item” in his bill of costs, and thus 
takes advantage of the law to sell wine 
without a license. 

He does not strive to conceal his 
contempt for the decayed gentry ; for 
whom, indeed, he has a mortal aver- 
sion, because their estates passed 
through the hands of more ancient 
conveyancers, And be has no other 
idea of a perfect geutleman than such 
as is conveyed to his mind by the ap- 
pearance of a huge bundle of parch- 
ment title-deeds, 

This man is the oracle of a meeting 
of justices, who believe him to be 
always in the right, because he never 
contradicts them. No man has so 
few unpleasant things spoken to his 
face, since it was known to be a point 
of law that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel. 

He advocates warmly the wisdom 
of that act which precludes all impro- 
nae persons from admission to the 

onourable fraternity of solicitors; 
but his auditors always take leave to 
recollect that he was admitted before 
the regulation was carried into effect, 


The perfect Gentleman 


Is a Corinthian column in the temple 

of society, which embellishes the rus- 

tic work that supports it. Of all men 

living he is the least subject to x ange 
a] 


for he believes nothing worthy of 
esteem that is not the purchase of his 
own exertions, and has so refined a 
feeling, that he is never entirely satis- 
fied with what is done by himself. 
His neighbours think of him with 
awe; but his smile banishes all fear, 


and makes every man feel bimself bis 


But they forget that he may draw a friend. 
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His acquaintance learned to bow 
from the same master, and yet own 
that his manners have more ease.— 
Such a grace does philanthropy lend 
to his deportment ! 

He gives no more than others, and 

et his charity is more extolled, for 
he adds the look of benignity to his 
alms, In the chair of justice, pity 
dwells on his brow; yet the guilty 
tremble to behold it, for he has so 
truly learned to walk with his God, 
that it seems the pity of a superior 
being. His rebuke humbles the ob- 
durate; for the deformity of vice 
stands self-confessed before his glance. 

His ancestors were illustrious, and 
they are venerated for his sake; but 
are little thought of,—for all direct 
their chief attention to those who are 
to descend from so good a man. 

His usual residence is in the coun- 
try, though he is sometimes seen at 
court, but there is so much noise that 
he seldom makes a long stay. You 
will look for him in vain at a sub- 
scription house, though Sir Arthur, 
and my lord marquis, and the duke 
are there. He has a seat in the house, 
but is of no faction, and is not famed 
for raising ‘‘ laughs” in a debate on 
the affairs of the nation. 

His estate comes much improved 
to his son, but the legacy of his repu- 
tation is the most valuable bequest he 
makes to his successor. 


A Methodist. 


He usually goes to the tabernacle 

from want of wit, or from want of 
money, and has, at least, the comfort 
of finding a fellowship in necessity 
when he arrives there. He soon as- 
sumes a long face, and learns to sing 
love distiches to the tune of a popular 
catch, o0n which he becomes one of 
the elect, who may be suid to resem- 
ble the whale, which, though it had 
a narrow faculty, was capable of swal- 
lowing a large body ; and the hierar- 
chy is in danger of proving a second 
Jonas. ; 
_ He now forms a rosary from the 
list of exposition nights, and terms 
himself a saint when he has counted 
all the beads. 

Provided he be a bachelor, he soon 
feels called to make approaches to 
some toothless devotee with a long 
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purse, to whom he reveals his passion 
with one side of the face, while the 
other seems devoutly attentive to the 
preacher. He then builds a tabernacle 
on speculation, and repays his piety 
by letting out the pews, 

But, if he carried simplicity with 
him to chapel, and. is suited with a 
wife, it is ten to- one that; within a 
twelvemonth, he prove preacher or 
madman; if the latter, it is a conso- 
lation that he is furnished with an 
excuse for his fanaticism. 


{To be continued.) 





On the Expensiveness of the Dress 
of the GENTLEMAN Commoner of 
XFORD. 
Sir, 

b  heng correspondent has stated, 
ina very able manner, the dis~ 
advantage and impropriety of the cost- 
liness of the Cantab’s drass: in his 
observations I must, in common with 
every reasonable person, heartily con- 
cur. Permit me also, as a lover of 
useful reform, to make a suggestion 
through the medium of your widely 
circulated pages, relative tothe neces- 
sity which exists of an alteration in 
the garb of the gentleman commoner 
of Oxford. It is doubtless an unplea- 
sant circumstance to parénts of rank 
and consequence, to be compelled to 
enrol two or three sons, destined for 
the university, among the second class 
of gentlemen, from the expensiveness 
of the dresses worn by the first. Dis- 
tinctions should indisputably, for ob- 
vious reasons, be carefully maintained; 
but they should be maintained at a 
less expense: and they should be 
so simple as to prevent the excitation 
of envy. Surely the black gown of 
the commoner would, if ornamented 
with a purple binding, be sufficiently 
distinguishing for the gentleman com- 
moner, and a purple tassel in the cap 
instead of the black one. The sub- 
ject, Sir, though to some it may ap- 
pear trifling, is nevertheless of consi- 
derable importance to those concern- 
ed with it, and should certainly be 
attended to by the gentlemen in whose 
power the regulation of the matter 
rests. Trusting that it may speedily 
be looked into, and that some one of » 
the present “‘ sojournerson the banks 
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of Isis” may, in due time, “report 
progress” to your readers, is the earn- 
est desire of your well-wisher and 
constant reader, 

Oxrim Oxoniensis. 
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FTER this favourable farewel, 

the residue of our supper was 
taken away, in the same order as it 
was all brought in, and immediately, 
upon the ringing of the golden bell, 
the priest, which they call a Dra- 
mesco, i.e. a representative of Christ, 
returned in the same habit and man- 
ner as before, who, mounting on the 
aforementioned ivory basis, retarned 
the thanks of the guests to the su- 
preme Deity in these words: ‘“*O 
thou ineffable Being, whose goodness 
is as boundless as thine empire, in the 
name of these strangers, I, thine un- 
worthy substitute, return thee de- 
served thanks for this present com- 
fortable repast, as well as thy daily 
favours to them; beseeching thee, 
that, as their weak bodies, through 
thy mercy, are nourished with daily 
food, so their immortal souls ma 
continually be satisfied with the spi- 
ritual banquets of thy grace, that both 
their souls and bodies may _ ina 
pure life, to the glory of thy great 
name and the health of their own 
souls: grant this of thine unspeakable 
clemency. So be it.” 

Having so said, he blessed us, and 
bid us rest in peace; adding, that he 
would see us the next morning, and 
confer with us; at which saying we 
all rose up and bowed to him, which 
he seemed to take no notice of, but 
went directly out of the hall: after 
which there came in four damsels, 
(who were of the hundred before- 
mentioned,) with lighted tapers in 
their hands, who approaching to me 
first, as being the chief, beckoned to 
me to follow them, which J did, 
(leaving the rest behind on their 
cushions, as the custom of the country 
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required,) till they brought me into 

fair chamber, wherein there was 4 

large couch, standing on four feet of 

ebony, and covered with a rich man. 

tle of silk, quilted with wool, on 

which there seemed poppies to grow: 
ch, 


they pointed to the couch, and set the 
tapers in sockets of silver, which were 
purposely placed on each side the 
couch, and so left me to my repose, 
closing the door after them. 

No sooner was this done but the 
most fragrant scent imaginable began 
to allure my yielding senses to a re. 
tirement ; it proceeded from a smoke 
of burnt spices and perfumes, which 
I suppose the maids, by some tube,. 
transfused into my chamber through 
the hole of the door. [ was thinking 
what a rare subject that would prove 
for Eucompsus to exercise his poet 
on; but, indeed, the virtue of this 
sweet fumigation was so effectually 
soporiferous, that I had no sooner laid 
myself on the couch, and covered me 
with the mantle, but the irresistible 
charms of Somnus locked up my 
wearied senses in the cabinet of rest. 
And so I lay, till a knocking at my 
door awaked me with this tetrastich: 

Arise, O man, for what is sleep © =~ 
But death’s effigies right ? 

The Fates will once thy vitals steep 
In a more lasting night. 

At which serious apt memento, I 
saw the tapers began to confess them- 
selves useless at the approach of Au- 
rora, and seeming desirous to resign 
their office to a brighter luminary; 
they hid their dying heads in t 
anchiets, and yet in their very snuffs 
left an odoriferous savour bebind 
them. Then, I arose, and _ having 
taken a turn or two in my chamber 
and viewed the delectable and costly 
furniture therecf, the four former 
maids came in, and beckoning me to 
follow, they reconducted me mto the 
same hall, where, having left me, 
four others came in with Eucompsus, 
and so every one in the order they sat 
at supper was conducted in by four 
maids, till we were ali met, and then 
it was found that all of us had a like 
ceremony used in all respects. But, 
while we were debating on the past 
occasions, applauding their magnifi- 
cence and hospitality, the venerabl 
Dramesco came in aecording to his 


promise, and, desiring ug to sit down 
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on our cushions, he himself mounted 
on a step of yrs = gpa to the 
ivoty basis; and made this following 
discourse to us :-— 3 

«« Friends and brethren, first of all, 
as Englishmen, I bid you welconie ; 
but, as Christians, I embrace your so- 


ciety. That basis of ivory being con-” 


secrated to holy uses, I never -stand 
on it unless while I am praying or 
praising of God; but this whereon 
now I am is the place where I usually 
discourse, and it is of this colour, to 
signify, that all other talk is as much 
below that as black is contrary to 
white. But these things are obvious, 
and of themselves explicable enough. 

«J suppose you may all wonder 
to hear me speak so readily your lan- 
guage in so remote a country; but 
you must know that our Dramesco’s, 
whom you call priests, are taught, 
from their infancy, all the most known 
Janguages of the world, which, for the 
most part, we’pretty well attain to, 
notwithstanding the brevity of our 
lives, which never exceeds forty years ; 
nay, we count twenty a sufficient age, 
though many attain to thirty; but 
forty, as I said before, is the bighest 
apex to which our life can or did ever 
climb. And yet, some among us 
have been found able in all the sci- 
ences, and skilled in fifty-four lan- 
guages; a thing which, to the Euro- 
peans, may seem incredible, but as 
soon as they know our circumstances, 
it will not prove so difficult to be- 
lieve. 

“ The nature of our climate is so 
providentally disposed, as if Heaven 
intended to compensate the deficience 
of our time in a more vigilant apti- 
tude to industry ; for he that is most 
wearied with labour among us, in the 
space of twenty-four hours, requires 
but one three hours sleep, by which 
only he is sufficiently invigorated and 
refreshed. Besides, we have the pre- 
sence of the sun two hours and an 
half sooner than any in Europe, and 
find him setting but one hour sooner; 
so that our day gains of them one 
hour and an half; moreover, nature 
has enriched this soil with a sovereign 
plant called Anthypuum, the berries 
whereof being made into a drink, do 
refresh us as well as any sleep, and 
gave us the loss of time; so that 
though our bodies are so inconsider- 
Universa Mag. Vor. XIILL 
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able, and of years so few, yef our life 
may be justly reckoned the longest and 
most proper life, because it is hardly 
ever, and then but for a small time, de- 
prived with its operations by that silent 
unactive interregnum of sleep. And[I 
remember to. have heard of such a 
drink among you in England, which 
is called by that improper name -of 
coffee ; you count that a great help to 
vigilancy, aud so I grant it may be, 
but I can assure you, it is made of 4 
plant which is the bastard to our an- 
thypuum, and has scarce one scruple 
of the virtue which belongs to ours. 
«« T suppose it js the way of Hea- 
ven ta bless each soil with those fruits 
which are. more congruous and agree- 
able to the disposition of the inhabit- 
ants, and most profitable and neces- 
sary for the sustenance of the country. 
Our people are, for the most part, 
husbandmen, gardeners, and keepers 


.of cattle ; only two hundred thousand 


of the commonalty are specially em- 
ployed in digging of mines, which 
abound here, and coining the gold and 
silver; though there are but fifty 
thousand of thera work at it yearly. 
Others make it their trade to work in 
all kinds of silk, to make tapestry and 

uilted works, and to make apparel 
forthe rest of the nation. Others, 
that-are of the militia, are sent every 
spring to the sea-side to break the 
eggs of the young cranes, and kill the 
old ones, as many as they can. Thus 
every one is helpful to another, one 
sort manures the ground, another de- 
fends the cduntry; another clothes 
us, another feeds us, and another 
helps us to barter for what we want, 
by enriching our coffers; so that 
every one being content with his pro- 
fession, and every profession being 
sufficiently gainful, as we are all in- 
dustrious, and know not those lux- 
urious ways of spending money which 
others practice, those that have much 
have but enough, and those that have 
little want nothing. Now, the desire 
of riches being unnatural to our con- 
stitution, and the ways of deceiving 
being unknown, while every one en- 
joys his own, nobody is in want, and 
our own soil yields as much. as the 
whole world could. Hence, having 
no need to fall into base practices, we 
are all exercised in our own vocations ; 
and, — we are old, we leave the 

2 
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practice and gains of our trade to our 
children, who, as we wrought before 
to maintain them, are now, by the 
law, both of nature and our land, 
forced to nourish us, which they do 
most dutifully ; but if any neglect it, 
as I never yet could hear. of more 
than two, the judges that go about to 
Jook to such things, bring them from 
their father’s house, and, having 
caused their eyes to be puiled out anc 
branding them with the figure of a 
Viper in their foreheads, they send 
them forth thus helpless into the 
fields, and so those who refused to 
nourish their parents are now inca- 
pable of finding’ nourishment for 
themselves; but, being hated and ab- 
horred of all who see them so stig- 
matized, they wander about till they 
die deservedly miserable.” 

And here the good man having 
made a pause, and looking stedfastly 
on me, | thought tit to make some 
reply; and, thinking nothing could 
prove more acceptabie than if I should 
retaliate him by a narration of our 
customs, I prepared to answer him in 
that kind, though I was ashamed to 
see how these small ones exceeded 
us; but yet, because I doubted whe- 
ther he might not have attained to the 
knowledge of them as well as of our 
language, I first chose to ask him, 
—Whether he had ever,yet been ae- 
quainted with our ways of govern- 
ment, or would desire to hear any 
news from us? To which he thus 
returned : 

** About.-2,660 springs past, (for 
we commonly use that part of the 
year in discourse for the whole, it 
being the only memorable time for 
action with us) there came into our 
country an Indian Brachman, for so 
their wise men are called, the first 
stranger that our annals make men- 
tion of, called Melesigenes, of a 
comely personage, tall, and Jong vi- 
saged, his eyes black and sharp-sight- 
* his hair and beard as white as 
goat’s milk, his complection sanguine ; 
and, in short, his aspect such, as could 
allure men’s love and enforce their 
respect. 

«* He was no sooner seen by some 
of our nation but they received him 
as a God, adoring him and offering 
him presents ; but when the King of 
Gerania, which is the name of our 
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country, heard of him, he came him. 
self to do him honour, and carrying 
him into the temple of Jupiter, who 
was then god of the land, made there 
a sumptuous feast for him; at which 
he, having eaten little and drank less, 
came to the king, and spake to thig 
purpose in the Indian language, which 
was scarcely then understood by our 
ancestors. ‘O king, I am no God, 
nor person that merit such divine ho. 
nours, but a Grecian born, and a man 
that have travelled most parts of the 
known world to increase knowledge, 
I bave been in Egypt, and seen os 
wisdom of their priests and magi- 
cians; I have been in Persia, and 
conversed with their Magi. I have 
noted the holiness and religion of the 
Jews, and read the poetical writings 
of their learned King David. I have 
also examined the skill of the Chal- 
deans in the stars; but, preferring the 
strict and temperate life of the Indian 
gymnosophists, I have conversed with 
them above this ten years, so that 
now, by my speech, habit, and pro- 
fession, I seem a native of that coun- 
try. But of all the people I ever met 
with,.none as yet have appeared to 
me to live so irregularly as your peo- 
ple do, who, though they are natu- 
rally well. inclined to hospitality and 
a sense of religion, yet, being desti- 
tute of a sufhcient law-giver, they 
live among themselves more like 
brutes than rational creatures. In 
short, give me authority, O king, and 
I shall so employ my skill in cultivat- 
ing their mariners by wholesome laws, 
and in modelling your pomeennnens by 
good policy, that you shall have cause 
to remember me for ever.’ At this 
saying the king fell down at his feet, 
and testifying his ready acceptance, 
committed all his affairs to the discre- 
tion of this stranger; but would suf- 
fer him to reside no where but in the 
temple of Jupiter, with the priests of 
that God, partly because he esteemed 
him next that deity, and partly be- 
cause no place beside in that provinee 
was big enough for the reception 0 
such aman. Here then he abode; 
and, after he had instituted all those 
very laws whereby this land is yet 
governed, he devised, for increase of 
knowledge, two places, which_he 
called Leschas, the one for the Dra- 
mesco’s, or holy men, the other for 
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the Talcomummi, which you call 
laymen ; and added this difference, 
that the Dramesco’s should be bred 
there, and trained up from their 
childhood in all the known languages, 
and, after the attainment of them, in 
the mysteries of theology, ethics, 
metaphysics, astronomy, and_geo- 
metry only; and that the Talco- 
mummi should only know the most 
proper dialect of the Indian tongue, 
and in that find out the secrets of na- 
ture, studying logic, mathematics, 
music, and ethics, which comprehend 
all the liberal sciences ; and to this 
intent he left us forty volumes, every 
one in a several language, which he 
ever bore with him, being light rolls 
of parchment, one whereof contained 
the writings of Moses, David, and 
Solomon ; adding, that they had been 
servants of the true God, and that by 
their writings he had persuaded him- 
self how the heathen gods should 
shortly be demolished, and the true 
God, manifesting himself to the 
world, should teach men a way to 
serve him; in the mean time he left 


‘usin our Lescha this wonderful pro- 


phecy,— 
Xi mgr, ph irate Tit tooeras 64d lara, 
Liyua- Trav, o cpinpry mat dAAW Cia SAQTH'P. 
Which I may thus English to you, 
Six hundred first, one hundred then, 

And, after ten, 
Six, seventy, and two hundred more, 

Will bring you to the Saviour. 

“ He said, when this number of 
years was complete, which is 986, we 
should understand the prophecy.— 
Now, which is strange, those letters 
in Greek which make this number, 
being joined together in that order he 
placed them, do constitute the word 
XleS (Christ), who was preached to 
usin that year, which this prophecy 
foretold. After this he ordered such 
castles as these to be made in such 
places that may most annoy the 
cranes; and shewed us the nature of 
three most useful things, the one of 
the tree which he called Geranopho- 
non, which signifies a crane-killer; 
for, if a crane doth but touch it, it 
makes the claws, or bills, or any other 
part that touches it to fall off, and 
soon destroys that. enemy of ours.— 
Then he shewed ‘us the use of an 


herb, called Moly by us, but by him 
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Cynocephalea, which, being beat ta 
powder and drank in wine, 1s a sove- 
reign remedy against witchcraft and 
poison. But this most profitable anti- 
dote, whose chief virtue lies in its root, 
is so deeply and strongly radicated in 
the earth, that we ought to use our 
utmost care in digging about it for 
tear of breaking the root. 

«* And lastly, he taught us the man- 
ner of making that drink, which we 
use instead of sleep, and therefore he 
called it Anthypuum. And, having 
done al] these things of love for us in 
the space of eight or nine years, he 
told us he would depart for Greece; 
and promised to mention us to the 
world, in the writings he intended to 
publish, which, he said, should com- 
prehend the vigour of the body and 
the strength of a wise mind, as a 
means to eternize his name, which, ‘ 
though first he said was Melesigenes, 
he afterwards acknowledged to be 
Homer, that is blind, because his 
countrymen seeing him not cver- 
come, as others, by vain pleasures, 
which begin at the eyes, they count- 
ed him as blind, and therefore called 
him Homer, never considering that the 
quick eye of reason and virtue had 
purposely closed the eye of cencupis- 
cence, with which, as long as men 
see, they themselves are no better 
than blind. But when our king heard 
of his intended departure, after all his 
prayers, persuasions, and promises 
proved ineffectual to stay him, he 
offered him many large favours, 
which, when he refused to accept, the 
king begged of him to say what he 
should do for his sake, that had done 
so much for our country. He only 
desired him ta do three things: 
first, to erect a temple, bigger than 
that of Jupiter, and dedicate it té 
Ts trourapesiw ©:3, to the God that 
was to come, and to honour him with 
no other sacrifices than those of cop- 
tinual prayer and praises ;_ and, to that 
end, institute a choir, with songs and 
music, to bless and magnify him.— 
‘Then he desiged him to give his mind 
to hospitality; and, to that purpose, 
to provide two hundred chambers in 
every castle, and to furnish them after 
the manner you saw your ledgings 
furnished. . And, lastly, he. desired 
him to transmit his laws to posterity, 
and to choose out every year some of 

2A2 
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the most grave and just Talcomummi 
to expound the law to the people, and 
to select out of them two judges for 
every province in his dominions of 
Gerania. 

«* First, for the province of Gado- 
zolia, (so called from that King Ga- 
dozal,) where is the chief city, and 
the largest men of all the pygmies, 
who are also the longest lived and 
best learned. 

** Secondly, for the province of 
Homeria, which took its name from 
that gymnosophist, where the people 
delight chiefly in caverns and cottages, 
built of mud, and adorned with fea- 
thers and whites of eggs. 

** Thirdly, for the province of Ca- 
lingi, where the pygmies are the 
smallest of all, marrying at five years 
of age, and not living beyond twelve; 
who chiefly feed on fish, which they 
take from the river Arbis, that runs 
through their province. And, lastly, 
for the province of Elysiana, so called 
for its wholesome air and pleasant si- 
tuation. All this the King Gadozal 
promised, and thereto swore by his 
Sceptre, which was made of wood and 
platted over with gold: and so that 
—— man left our country, and 
eft an eternal memory of his acts 
with us, which the grateful king 
strove to increase several ways; as 
first; by a golden image, representing 
Homer giving’ laws to the pygmies, 
with this motto,— 


” % , Q / 
Axpacs TIuypososcs vopov xovs verpoy 
2Onxa. 


To pygmices I their laws did give, 
And precepts made, by which they live 
“© Moreover, he instituted an order 
of Greek-Talcomummi, who are only 
rmitted, beside their mother tongue, 
o learn the Greck, both verse and 
prose, which they were mucl, assisted 
in by several admirable poems cf his, 
which he wrote for them, chiefly 
three; his Thesmophoron, which 
contained all his laws in verse; a 
small one called Epicichlides; and 
his Margites, which it may be, have 
never come to your hands, because 
he left them wholly here, except 
some few fragments of them, which 
he took with him. And this Greek 
order from him are called to this day 
Homeride. But 1 forgot to tell you, 
that in that temple, which he wished 
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to be built to the God that should 
come, there was an adytum, called 
the Proseucha, over which Homer 
left his distich to be wrote in golden 
characters, for we soon had learned to 
make letters by his assistance. 

‘Nit Ost, ra priv EoGrd mat bvyopetvne mat 

AVEUKTOLS 

“Appar Side, 7a 92 Auyed nas Evy opdvon dordradng, 
Which I thus English for you, because 
every one may understand me: 

O Son of God, give’us what thou scest fit, 

Whether we pray for it or no; 

But as for evil, never give us it, 

Though foolishly we wish it so, 

*« And thus, by this man’s means, 
we have not only lost our barbarism, 
but have arrived to a tolerable degree 
of knowledge, and have a way to un- 
derstand the Janguage, customs, and 
government of all countries, especially 
since these Indies have been so open; 
for the Indians learn of English or 
Dutch merchants the affairs and trans. 
actions of other countries, and from 
them the Brachmans learn the same; 
and they, in memory of Homer, send 
to us every year with writings of 
those matters.” 

Here he paused again; and Eve 
compsus, being a great admirer of 
Homer, began to be altered in his 
countenance, with a more than per- 
haps moderate joy, which I verily 
believe came but little short of a rap- 
ture, and would have soon extempo- 
rized an ode, had not the three young 
"squires come, who making very low 
reverence to the Dramesco, he went 
straight out of the room, bowing to 
nobody ; for it is a Jaw to the priests, 
never to bow their bodies to any but 
God, as being above all others by vir- 
tue of their function ; likewise, they 
are never to be seen in public, unless 
standing, to put them in mind of the 
uprightness of their lives, and to make 
them more watchful and diligent. 


{To be continued.] 


Remarks on a Critreve in Gop- 
win’s ENQUIRER. 
Sir, 
F all cants, says Sterne, the cant 
of criticism is the most torment- 
ing. It is natural to recur to this ob- 
servation when we peruse the stric- 


teres made by Mr. Godwin, in hig 
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Enquirer, on one of the finest passages 
of Paradise Lost. ** Milton,” Mr, 
G. says, ‘‘ is often glaringly ungram- 
matical, and his periods are broken 
off, abrupt, and unfinished. Instances 
of this last trequently occur in his 
Paradise Lost. One that ought to be 
singled out is in, perhaps, the finest 

assage of the whole poem; Sataw’s 
speech to his companion, in the open- 
ing of the work, before he has yet 
raised himself from off the burning 
lake. The speech begins with a hy- 

thetical clause, ‘ If thou beest he ;’ 
bat the hypothesis is finally Jeft with- 
out aconsequence. The sentence is 
suspended through the whole speech, 
interspersed with parenthesis upon 
parenthesis, and left imperfect at last.” 

There is an evident want of fecling 
in the texture of this critique. Satan 
is described by the poet in a position 
of all others the most unfavourable to 
grammatical precision or regularity of 
oratorical arrangement. He viewed 
himself in a 

‘¢ siruation wart? and wild, 

Adung2on horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnece fum'd ;” 


a place 


“ where peace 


» 


And rest can never dwefi! 


He contemplated (if the wild agony 
with which he viewed his brethren 
in misery can be expressed by that 
word) — 

“ the companions of his fail o’erwheim’d 
With floods and whiriwiads of tempestuous 

fire.” 

Thus\circumstanced, with confused 
ideas and. half-formed indistinct 
wishes, he addresses the being ‘* next 
himself in power and next in crime,” 
and can it be expected that he should 
address him in connected lenguage, 
and with consistency of rhetorical em- 
bellishment ?—Assuredly, the confu- 
sion of ideas and the want of perspi- 
cuity evident in the first speech of 
Satan consiituie its most prominent 
beauties. If speeches of passion are 
to be reformed by the cavils of verbal 
criticism, what will become of three 
oe of the finest passages in the great 
Shakspeare himself ? 

I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


JN.B 


Statues, Busts, &c.in the Gallery of Antiques, Paris. 
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CaTaLocur RaisoNnNeEsk ; Or @ Con- 
cise. and corkect Account of 
the Statues, Bas-RELIEFS, and 
Busts, in the Gattery of An- 
TI@UES, Mussum of Napo.zon, 
at Parts. 


{ Resumed from p. 113.} 


60. Ariadne, known under the 
name of Cleopatra.— Stretched upon 
the rocks of Naxos, whence the per- 
fidious Theseus is supposed to have 
recently departed, Ariadne appears to 
be buried in profound sleep, as she is 
feigned to have been when Bacchus 
beheld her for the fiist time and be- 
came enamoured of her. Several an- 
cient pieces of sculpture and the works 
of the heathen poets represent her in 
a sirnilar situation, Her tunic partly 
loosened, her veil negligently thrown 
over ber head, and the disgraceful 
disorder of her drapery, indicate the 
agouies which preeeded her temporary 
calm. On the upper part of the left 
arm a bracelet, in the form of a small 
serpent, which the ancients denomi- 
nated Ophis, is observable, «This 
bracelet was supposed by many to re- 
present the asp with which Cleopatra 
effected her dissolution, and hence 
has arisen the error with respect 
to the name of the statue. ‘This 
statue, wrought in Parian marble, 
was, for the space of three centuries, 
one of the principal ornaments of the 
Belvedere of the Vatican, where it 
had been placei by Julius Il. It 
served to adorn a fountain, and gave 
its name to the grand gallery con- 
structed by Bramante. 

O1. Flora.—Flowers crown the 
head of the youthful goddess, and in 
her left hand, which 1s modern, she 
also holds bunches of flowers, which 
complete the characteristic appear- 
ance of Flora. Nevertheless, the re- 
sembiance which the head bears to 
that of the muse Polyhyninia, toge- 
ther with some other circumstances, 
Jeads us to conclude that it was origi- 
nally designed to represent a muse, 
aud not the goddess of spring. This 
statue of Pentelic marble was disco- 
vered at Tivoli, among the ruins of 
the villa Hadriana. Benedict XIV 
caused it to be placed in the museum 
of the capitol. 

62. A Funereal Genius.—Standing 
erect, with crossed legs, the arms ele- 
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vated and resting upon the head, and 
by a pine-tree ; 
this genius forcibly expresses by his* 
attitude the eternal repose consequent 
upon death. The ancient sarcdpha- 

us’ frequently present. us with simi- 
ar figures placed beside that of Bac- 
chus, whose mysteries, in the opinion 
of the ancients, were analogous to 
It was also to this God and 
to Cybele, who participated in his ce- 


the back supporte 


death. 


remonies, that the pine was sacred. 


63. Trajan the Elder.—This bust, 
which is perfectly naked, bears some 
resemblance to the portraits of Trajan 
the Elder, struck upon some rare 


medais in the time ot the emperor, 
his son. Trajan the Elder was a_ na- 


tive of Spain, served the office of con- 
sul, and distinguished himself in the 


east while he was proconsul of Syria. 

64. Philip the Elder.—Some re- 
semblance in the physiognomy and 
attire of this bust has caused it to be 
denominated the portrait of the Em- 
peror Philip the Eider. It comes 
from Villa Albani. 

65. Vibius Volusianus.—A_ bust. 
The physiognomy of this emperor is 
supposed to be recognised in the pre- 
sent piece. It was- brought from 
Villa Albani. 

66. Almilian.—The very rare me- 
dals of this emperor bear some like- 
ness to the portrait which the: bust 
presents. This is likewise the pro- 
duce of Villa Albani. 

67. A Bust of some unknown Per- 
sonage.—It is supposed to represent 
a general, or a provincial governor, 
in the time of Antonius. The cut of 
the beard and hair tends to corrobo- 
rate this supposition, aud the cuirass 
is indicative of a military character. 

68. A Bust of Nero.—The last of 
the Ceesars of the Augustan race bears 
a radiant (radiata) crown upon his 
head, that ornament of mortals, which 
was usually assigned to deified erape- 
rors, and which Nero made use of 
even in his life-time, as the generality 
of his medals attest. Underneath the 
rays of the crown we notice certain 
little cavities, square and oval alter- 
nately, and which were probably set 
with precious stones. The portrait 
of the monster.is not flattered in this 
bust, as is the statue of which mention 
has been made ina former paper. The 
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head is of Parian marble; but the 
—— part of the bust, wrought in 

Yentelic marble, is due to an ancient 
restoration. It was brought from the 
Lesser Trianon. There exist some 
copies of the bust in bronze, modelled 
from the original since the sixteenth 
century. 

6u. 4 Roman Lady.—A bust of 

Parian marble, the head of which pre. 
sents us with the portrait of a Roman 
lady. The head dress is that which 
prevailed towards the commencement 
of the second century. The bust is 
remarkable, on account of a figure 
which appears to be worked into the 
texture of the tunic. This figure re- 

resents Victory in an erect posture, 
tolding a crown in one hand, and a 
branch of palm in the other, We 
conjecture that this symbolical figure 
denotes the bust of a woman to whom 
the prize of music has been adjudged. 
Trials of skill in this charming science 
frequently took place at the capitoline 
games, and in different parts of the 
Roman empire. Several ancient re- 
mains, and especially the medallions 
called contorniati, exhibit females 
with singular emblematical devices of 
victory. ‘This bust, which is perfect- 
ly unique by reason of the appendage 
just described, was formerly in the 
gallery of the Chateau de Richelieu. 

70. Lucius Cesar —A bust. The 
medals of Lucius Cesar, the son of 
Agrippa, and grandson of Augustus, 
have a very near resemblance to the 
head of this bust. A cross belt (in 
the form of a St. Andrew’s cross) is 
brought over the breast, and from it 
depends the small sword called para- 
zondum. ‘. 


THE HALL OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, 


The three pictures seen in this hall 
are allegorical representations of the 
arts, of -peace, and of commerce.— 
There are eight marble pillars in the 
hall, which were brought hither from 
the church of Aix Ja Chapelle, that 
contains the tomb of Charlemagne. 

71. A Philosopher, known under 
the name of Zeno.—This statue hav- 
ing been discovered in the ruins of 
Marcus Aurelius’ villa, was at first 
supposed to be that of Zeno of Cy- 
prus, the head of the sect of Stoics, 
who reckoned the emperor in the 
number of its proselytes; but ever 
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since the Vatican has been put in pos- 
session of a well authenticated bust of 
Jeno, with features widely different 
from that under consideration, this 
opinion has been deservedly scouted. 
a the square garment which 
envelopes this fine figure, the form of 
the beard and hair, and the scrinium 
of the fect, clearly prove that it was 
designed to represent a Grecian phi- 
losopher ; it possibly represents some 
other celebrated stoic, such as Epicte- 
tusor Cleanthes. ‘This statue, wrought 
in that species of “Grecian marble 
which is, called Grechetto, was disco- 
vered, in 1701, at Lanuvium, or 
Civita-Lavinia, in the saine spot as 
the beautiful faun described under 
No.50. Benedict XIV presented it 
tothe museum of the capitol. The 
right arm and the feet are modern. 

72. Demosthenes.— Seated and clad 
in a simple mantle he here appears 
with a volume lying open upon his 
knees, to the perusal of which his 
whole attention is directed. Several 
other portraits of Demosthenes, au- 
thepticated by genuine inscriptions, 
rove that the present is an excellent 
ikeness of the prince of orators, This 
statue was formerly to be seen at the 
Villa Montalto, afterwards calléd Ne- 
groni, situated upon the Esquiline 
Hill, whence it was removed to the 
Vatican by order of Pius VI. The 
antique head of Demosthenes has 
een subsequently added. It is not a 
little remarkable, that the under-lip 
evidently falls back into the mouth, a 
natural defect, which probably pro- 
duced that difficulty of utterance un- 
der which this celebrated orator la- 
boured. 

73. Trajan.—Clad as a philosopher 
rather than an emperor, Trajzn is here 
Tepresented in a sedentary posture, 
sustaining a globe with his left hand. 
The head, which is an antique, evi- 
dently presents us with the likeness 
of this prince, whose medals are so 
generally known. It is necessary to 


Observe that the present head did not. 


originally belong to this statue, and 
that the restoration of the hands took 
place in consequence ot the accession 
of the head. Before Clement X1V 
placed this statue in the Vatican, it 
was to be seen at Villa Mattei, on 
Mount Calius, at Rome. 

74, Sextus of Cheronea.—The name 
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of Sextus of Cheronea, the uncle of 
Plutarch the bistorian, and one of 
MarcusAurelius’ preceptors,was given 
to this statue on the strength of a pre- 
tended resemblance between it and 
an ancient Greek medal, ‘The beard, 
the hair, the tunic, and the mantle 
(pallium), are in the Grecian style, 
and accord with the fashion of those 
times in which the philosopher flou- 
rished. ‘This statue, wrought in Gre- 
cian marble, is brought from the 
Vatican. The antique head was sub- 
sequently restored. 

75. A Warrior, denominated Pho-« 
cion.—The figure is erect, the feet are 
bare, the head is defended by a hel- 
met, and the body partly covered with 
a clgamys, which appears to be form- 
edof coarse stuff. Theextreme sim- 
plicity of the aitire is, perhaps, the 
only reason for bestowing upon this 
statue the name of a warrior ever dis- 
tinguished by his unaffected modesty. 
The opinion of those who imagine 
that the figure represents Ulysses in 
disguise, and reconnoitring the Trojan 
camp in company with Diomedes, is 
built upon far more plausible grounds, 
This statue of Parian marble was dis- 
covered at Rome about the middle of 
the last century in the foundations of 
the Gentili palace, at the foot of Qui- 
rinalio Mons, near to the scite of the 
temple of Archemorus. Pips VI had 
it placed in the Vatican, The legs 
are modern. 

76. Menander.—Seated upon a 
couch, called a hemicyclus, on account 
of the serai-circular torm of its back, 
Menander, who was honoured with 
the title of ‘‘ The Prince of Modern 
Comedy” by. the Greeks, appears to 
rest from his literary labours, and bask 
in the sunshine of fame. He has no 
beard, and is clad in the tunic, and 
pallium, or square mantle of the 
Greeks. Whe name was doubtless to 
be seen in former times upon that 

art of the plinth which is now bro- 

en. In default of this, an ancient 
bas-relief representing this celebrated 
poet, with an authentic inscription, 
serves,to prove that the statue presents 
us with a correct likeness. ‘This fine 
figure, in Pentelic marble, as well as 
that of Posidippus, which may be 
considered as its companion, was dis- 
covered at Rome, in the 16th century, 
upon Mons Viminalis, in the garden 
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of the convent of St. Lawrence, in 
panisperna. Both one and the other 
were deposited in a circular apartment, 
which formed a part of the baths of 
Olympias. Sixtus V had them placed 
in the Villa Montalto, whence, under 
the pontificate of Pius V1, they were 
removed to the Vatican. 


77. Posidippus —A native of Cas- 
sandrea, in Macedonia, was accounted 
one. of the best authors among the 
Greeks in the line of modern comedy. 
He is clad nearly in the same manner 
as the poet Menander, and, like him, 
he is seated upon a hemicyclus. He 
has rings on his fingers, and his feet 
are ornamented with clasps. The 
name of ITOYEIAITIMO2, engraven 
upon the plinth, leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the person repre- 
sented. This production unites a ca- 
pital imitation of nature with extreme 
simplicity of execution. The statue 
was found in the same place, and was 
successively removed to the same si- 
tuations asthe foregoing. It is neces- 
sary to observe, that the mask of the 
two statues were formerly removed 
by the rust of an iron pin fixed on the 
top of the heads, and which probably 
served to support a sort of shade (ae- 
niscos), with which the Greeks usually 
provided such of their statues as were 
destined to reinain in exposed situa- 
tions, in order to protect them from 
injury by rain, &c. 

78. Minerva—The daughter of 
Jupiter is here represented in an up- 
right posture. The figure is clad with 
that sort of double ch/amys, called 
diplax, which is brought over the 
tunic, and fastened, as was customary, 
to the right shoulder. The head is 
defended by a helmet, and the besom 
by the zgis, which is surrounded 
with serpents, and centered by the 
head of Medusa. This statue, wrought 
in Pentelic marble, was brought from 
the ancient hall of antiques. The 
head and arms are modern. 


79. Alcitiades—A hermes. Al- 
= this head is not finished, being 
merely rough-chiseled, it bears so 
strong a resemblance to the authenti- 
cated portraits of Alcibiades as to en- 
title it to its present designation. This 
piece is valuable on account of its pre- 
serving those traces of the mechanical 
method which the ancients pursued 
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in modelling their sculptures, Jtjy 
wrought in Pentelic marble. 

80. Mercury Enagonios.—A hermes, 
This head, wrought in Pentelic mar. 
ble. di.lays some of those traits which 
characterise the figures of Mercury, 
The ears, marked with horizonta} 
scars, are peculiarly appropriate to the 
inventor of gymnastic exercises. This 
piece of sculpture comes from the 
Chateau de Richelieu. : 

8}. AHypocrates..- A hermes. The 
portraits of the coryphzus of physi. 
cians were multiplied ad infinitum 
among the ancients: that which is 
now under consideration bears stron 
marks of authenticity, It was foun 
at Villa Albani. The name of Xeno. 
crates engraven upon the frame is a 
modern addition. 

82. Quintus Hortensius.—A hermes, 
This piece presents us with a Roman 
head, very nearly resembling the por- 
trait of Quintus Hortensius, a cele- 


- brated orator, of whom a bust exists 


at Rome, authenticated by an unde- 
niable inscription. This hermes, 
wrought in Pentelic marble, comes 
from Villa Albani. 


(To be resumed in our next.) 


The tivERARY Lire and Traves of 
Baron Horzerc. Written by 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743, 
By W. Hamirtron Rew. | 

{ Continued from p. 110.) 


SHOULD have mentioned that 

the entertainment to which I was 
invited was a wedding, and that the 
only desert which I saw among Irish 
nobies consisted of kisses ; for we all 
kissed the new bride, and this even 
in the church, a thing common among 
the Irish. I did not much like the 
custom for my part: for the bride in 
this case was of that description, that 


Quali per mediam nolis occurrere 
noctem. 

But most of the Irish at Paris subsist 
upon public contributions, and make 
no hesitation to acknowledge that 
they have left their country on ace 
count of religion. They all talk of 
the considerable estates, the rank 
their families, and the privileges 
which they have cheerfully given t 
on account of their stedfast 
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to the catholic cause. But, as to their 
eonduct in general, there is no kind 
of distinction between them and the 
lowest sort of people, if we except 
the pride with which they seem to be 
agued. ‘Fheir mode of living, also, 
Poon to be so coarse and slovenly, 
that at length I left them entirely, 
and renewed my intimacy with the 
French; for light and inconstant as 
they certainly are, their obliging aman- 
ner, and their cheerfulness, constrain 
usas it were, to like them.against our 
will, But, as there are no rules with- 
out exception, so, among many of the 
French, I could still discern, seme 
remains of barbarous manners; and 
articularly in the house where I 
ived, it seemed to me that French 
gaiety and good humour were quite 
excluded. The whole of them, the 
hostess excepted, wereat times gloomy 
and oe Pr Partaking, in 
some degree, of this disposition, I 
imagined, at first, there might be 
something contagious in the house; 
and I thought that if a comparison 
were made between the hypocondriacs 
in any of the streets of Paris and those 
of this house alone, that the super- 
flux would be found here. Among 
others, we had a student in theology, 
who was stiled an abb2, at times the 
most fractious and melancholy that 
could be imagined; but, in other re- 
spects, he was a man of that strict 
honour and integrity, and apparently 
80 faithful to his friends, that, when f 
went fo Italy, [ left every thing I had 
in his hands without the least scruple. 
About this time several of my coun- 
trymen arrived at Paris. The first 
person I saw was Michael Krog, an 
excellent medallist; the celebrated 
Lintrup had ‘thought him worthy of 
being sent to the academy of Copen- 
hagen, after he had been with me 
some time at that of Bergen. In the 
course of a very short period he proved 
himself the best artist. As soon as 
he had shewn a specimen of his 
skill at Paris, he was employed for 
the king of France. 
Having been at Paris full six months, 
I was by 1:0 means satisfied with hav- 
ing seen France, Holland, and Eng- 
land; I had still the desire of seeing 
t-countries. “The inclination in 
4’ traveller to see more and more, is 


something like the «motion which we - 


Universat Maa, Vou. XI). 
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feel when descending a precipice: we 
are impelled by a power over which 
we have no command.’ I was told, 
by a French student, that, with eco- 
nomy, a person might travel to Rome 
for about twenty rix-dollars, This 
intelligence to me was the most agree- 
able in the world; and, after having 
weighed all the circumstances of the 
case, I could not divest myself of the 
idea of travelling to Italy. I knew it 
was a propensity that 1 ought rather 
to contend against than indulge ; and 
to oppose this there were many con- 
siderations, such as a light purse, a 
weakly habit of body, heat, dust, and 
highway robbers; but all in vain; I 
decided perhaps as many other tra- 
vellers had done, that is, to take a 
vast dea) of trouble to see that abroad 
which they might have equalled at 
home for a great deal-Jess. Reason 
in me was also overcome by desire, 
and I was fixed upon my departure. 
This gave rise to the report, in my 
own country, that I had changed my 
religion, and never intended to return, 


In the beginning of August I set 
out, by water, for Auxerre. The in- 
habitants of this place seem to be great 
devotees ; for the image of St. Chris- 
topher here is much larger than that 
at Paris, though this is so large as to 
enelose an altar between its legs. 
From the large statues at both places, 
it seems that the people pay St. Chris- 
topher great honour. As Auxerre is 
not more than a day's journey from 
Paris, the carriage did not cost much, 
As the voyage was to be continued 
hence by water, and we were to travel 
in the night, | had in a manner pre- 
pared for my adieu to sleep. How- 
ever, the variety of the views om the 
shores of the river, the woods, vil- 
lages, &c. rendered the whole much 
more pleasant than I expected. 


When we landed, I found that the 
greatest part of the company: had 
made up their minds to travel on foot; 
this worthy example I: was resolved 
to follow, and to proceed in this man- 
ner to Chalons, in Burgundy. This 
journey I performed in six days.— 
Out of my companions I chose those 
I esteemed to be the best ; but I was 
much deceived, and I found that the 
poet had. rightly observed, 

- Nimium ne'crede colori, 
2B 
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Of three of my fellow-travellers, I sword, he began to abuse and threaten 
found but one possessing honesty or me in the most scandalous terms.— 
good mannets, and of this one 1 had Now my fears were redoubled: | 
at first the most disadvantageous opi- looked about to see if there were an 
nion. All the gaiety and levity which means of flight,but none offered them- 
the other two had brouwht with them selves ; besides I knew that my enemy 
from Paris did not compensate for was both swifter and stronger than 
their want of principle; and though myself; but as he continued strikin 
these gentlemen were catholics, | the bushes out of wantonness with 
found that their respect for the honour his sword, it flew out of -his hand; 
of the saints, was not much trouble ‘This loss of his weapon seemed onl 
to them ; for, while travelling in Bur- to render him more desperate. I took 
undy, being overtaken by a very this accident as the most favourable 
co shower, we took refuge in a event that could happen for me, 
easant’s hut by the road side; and though J thought proper to make him 
ere the good woman told us that, as believe that I was assisting him in 
rain had been very much wanting in ‘his endeavours to find it: but we 
that part of the country, the present sought for it in vain; and soon after, 
shower had been procured by a meeting with some peasants, they 
procession in honour of the patron made us sensible that we had lost our 
saint. As the poor woman expressed wer and put us once more into the 
these words with uplifted hands, one right path. 
of my companions, who stood at the At length we met with our other 
window drying bis clothes, was so companion at a wine-house. I ac- 
much enraged that he most angrily quainted the honest apothecary with 
exclaimed—Que le diable vous em- what had befallen me in his absence,. 
porte avec votre bougre de saint!— and we formed the resolution after- 
Another of them observed, that if he wards of travelling by ourselves ; how- 
had it in his power to effect such a ever, as we were only four miles dis- 
reformation as he wished for, he tant from Chalons, we concealed our 
would soon send those gentry (the intention from the other two, but we 
Saints) a packing. The other said, put it in execution when we left 
the patriarch Noah should be the Chalons, and proceeded to Lyons by 
patron of his choice, because he had water. : : 
found out the method of cultivating — During this part of our journey we 
the vine. However, before bed-time, had a great deal of entertainment in 
they all three fell upon their knees the company of an abbé, a zealous 
and prayed most devoutly, and seem- Cartesian, and well skilled in Le 
ed to wonder very each that I did tin and Greek literature. All his 
not do the same ; but I confess [ was learning was much obscured by his 
the most astonished to see that such rudeness and pedantic behaviour. He 
worthless livers as they seemed tobe, agreed with none in sentiment, and 
were not sensible of the presumption was therefore deemed an object 
they were guilty of in thus throwing attack by all. At Lyons I remained 
themselves as it were before the pre- some days. This city, for its magni 
sence of God ! tude, and the handsome buildings 
The third, of whom I have spoken within its walls, yields to none i 
before, and whom I looked upon as France, if we except Paris. Lyons 
my protecting genius, was an apothe- appeared to me as if I had entered 
cary, from Lyons. I feared nothing into a new world, so different are its 
when he was present, as he always inhabitants from those in the northern 
had sufficient influence and address parts of France, both in their speech, 
to divert the others from any mischief their manners, and morals. This 
which they intended against me.— city was at that time under great con- 
One evening, however, through losing -cern for the death of Louis XIV ; and 
my companion, 1 was compelled to as the deaths of great men, according 
go a considerable way through a de- tovulgar apprehensions, are generally 
tile with these two scoundrels ; one announced by some ominous event, 
of whom was no sooner aware of my the people of 7 oye persuac 
apprehensions, than, drawing his themselves that the King’s apparition 
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had shewn itself in several parts of both Turks and Christians loaded with’ 


their city. All they said on this sub- 


irons. Such a spectacle as this might: - 


ject, however, was not intelligible to justly have-excited my tears but its 


me, as the dialect of Gascony, which 
they use, was what I had not been 
habituated to. ‘This dialect seems to 
have been derived from Spanish and 
Italian, but does not bear a perfect 
resemblance to either, as it possesses 
something that is common to both. 
For instance, instead of liew and poule, 
the Gascons say /ega and gallina. It 
js on this account that the rest of the 
French do not readily understand 
them. 

From Lyons I went again by water 
to Avignon, which is a very pleasant 
passage; there being no need of 
towing-paths, horses, &c. we de- 
seended the Rhone with the stream. 
The Rhone is sometimes so rapid, 
that the vessels would easily receive 
damage without a skilful person at 
the helm ; for often they are not to 
be governed with their rudders. — 
Without hoisting sails or the use of 
the rudder, we made the voyage of 
forty Gascon miles in two days; but 
it results from the strength of the 
current that it is sometimes almost 
out of the power of the crews to work 
the vessels against it on their return. 

We had now only seven miles to 
proceed before we should have got 
uite to the extrémity of Provence. 
This part of the country 1 traversed 
with the greatest pleasure; for here 
the number of towns exceeds that of 
the villages, and the ccuntry is so 
fruitful with corn, wine, &c. that it 
appears like one continual garden. 
In tine, I never saw any country 
more fruitful than this. 

After having proceeded to this great 
distance, the wildness of the under- 
taking began in a manner to stare me 
in the face. 1 considered that a foolish 
fancy had already expesed me to a 
number of dangers; but my appre- 
hensions were again allayed when | 
considered that probably the worst 
was past, and that perhaps in a very 
short time I should conquer the 
whole of my difficulties. At Mar- 
seilles, in particular, I was highly 

ratitied, as T there met with a num- 

r of objects of which I had no con- 
ception. J there saw the natives of 
several countries in the East, with a 
aumber of galleys and many slaves, 


« 


novelty overbalanced every other con- 
sideration, and excited a pleasure pe- 
culiar to itself. Exclasively of the 
galleys, the port .of Marseilles was 
crouded with vessels lying ready to 
sail for Smyrna, Constantinople, Alex- 
audria, and other places in the Medi- 
terranean. The mere sight of the 
Mediterranean awakened in me a 
peculiar pleasure, as I thought that a 
very short time would in a manner? 
introduce me into anew world, 


Beyond the~ boundaries ef Mar-, 


seilles, the villages lie so thick that, 
one might almost imagine the whole; 
consisted of a number of towns all ly; 
ing together. | wasparticularly pleased 


with that part of. Marseilles where 
the merchants meet, which is called 
Le Loges; not so mach on account 


of the beauty of the building, as the 


vast number of merchants who meet 
there, almost all differing in their 
speech and clothing’ from the rest of 
the Europeans. Stil] the people here 
are not so conversible and obliging 
as in other parts of France; hence the 
Italians, who arein the habit of giv- 
ing by-names to various grote have 
given Marseilles that of Marsiglia 
a Brutta. 
After waiting here eight days, I pro- 
ceeded by seA toGenoa. The port of 
Marseilles is difficult to enter, and it 
is equally as dithcult to leave, as this 
canuot be done Without sailing as it 
were ina circle, before we get into 
the open sea. But, in proportion as 
this difficulty may be, so the safe 
of the ships lying there is sahhnene: 
In the most boisterous weather, the 
= of Marseilles is generally calm. 
had a fever during the voyage, 
brought on, as I believe, by eating of 
grapes, so that, during eight days, I 
was confined to the cabin. Some of 
the passengers, during this period, 
went_on shore several times for re- 
freshments. One of them told me, 
in a fit of laughter, that-the Ligurians, 
in some place where he had been on 
shore, made use of a very singulat? 
language, He indeed repeated several 
words which he had heard, that were 
neither French nor Italian. Tosa, 
for instance, is a name they give a 
young gitl; and the Norwegians te 
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this day call a: young woman (fosa or 
tauxa, from whence 1 make no doubt 
that it originated with the Goths and 
Longobards, together with these like- 
wise, which are used in the Levant, 
tosca, stuffo, stalla, stivala, &c. 

Arrived at Genoa, I flattered my- 
self, with the assistance of medicine, 
to get well in ashort time; but my 
fever increased so much, that I was 
compelled to keep my bed. This 
fever soon terminated in an ague, 
which the Genoese very comfortably 
informed me might last the whole 
winter. A fever in summer, they 
said, generally produced an ague in 
autumn.and lasted the winter through; 
@ circumstance which Juverral had re- 
marked in his time, in the following 
words ,— , 

Autumno quartanum operantibus 

degris. 

I would willingly have submitted to 
this hard fate, if it had fallen to my 
Jot in any other country than Italy, 
or apy other city than Genoa; for 
here I. learned that the fear of God, 
mercy, and other Christian virtues, 
seldom took up their abode among 
the hosts. Indeed, being denominated 
genti senza fede by the Italians them- 
selves, it was not to be expected that 
straiigers should give them a better 
character. If these landlords or hosts 
are by the Genoese compared to 
ravens, I think strangers may. well 
take the liberty of comparing them 
to wolves. Mine host was exactly 
one of this stamp. Like others to 
whom I had been accustomed, he did 
not reckon how many nights I had 
lodged with him, but he seemed to 
count every hour that I slept; for, if 
through weariness, I threw myself 
upon the bed in the afternoon, he 
would make an additional charge; 
and, in answer to any objection on 
this ground, he would exclaim, Tanto 
per la notte, e tanto per ti giorno. 
So much for the night, and so much 
for the day ! 

The disease.at length increased to 
such a height, that I somewhat doubt- 
ed of my recovery. How much I now 
regretted my foolish journey may be 
conjectured, by the consideration that 
I might have passed the winter con- 
tentedly at Paris, in the midst of my 
friends; whilst, here, I was without 
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help in life, and without a friend to 
close my. eyes in death, or afford a 
word of consolation to a soul just 
ready to take its flight. Still, lest the 
monks should intrude themselves and 
make a complete end of me with 
their absurd prattle, I concealéd all 
my apprehension as much as possible: 
I committed myself devoutly to the 
hands of the Most High and his pro- 
vidence. This, and the patience I 
had determined to exercise, bore me 
up against my fate, till it seemed to 
relent in my. favour; for, as [ was 
one day looking out of my window, 
seeing a young Frenchman, though a 
stranger, I begged him to come to’ 
me, telling him what | had suffered 
from my host, &c. — Sympathisin 
with my condition, he came in, an 
told the latter such home truthis, that, 
words arising, the Frenchman fol- 
lowed: up his arguments with blows, 
and, notwithstanding the landlord de- 
tended himself, he nvade his way to 
my room; when, after informing me 
what had happened, (indeed I sawa 
ayy deal thro’ a chink) he left me, 
ut soon returned again, desiring me 
to get my things together, as he-had 
provided me with fresh quarters. 

Being thus happily delivered from 
this den of robbers, I recovered ‘so 
effectually, that in a very short time 
I. was abie to walk out of the house, 
And now the beauty and magnificence 
of the buildings in Genoa excited my 
astonishment, for they exceeded my 
expectation, and every thing I had 
even read on the subject. In the street 
called Strada Nuova, (New Street), 
the buildings cannot be deemed simply 
houses, but palaces. In other streets, 
though inferior to this, there are 
numbers of fine houses, some of them 
constructed of marble. In several of 
the churches, the walls, and even the 
pavements are the same. 

{ To Le continued.) 





ANIMADVERSIONS upon the Oxstre 

VATIONS on the GuNPOWDER-PLoT. 
Sir, 

N the whole course of my reading, 

1 do not remember having ever 

met with so gross an error as that 

committed by your correspondent in 

his remarks on the Gunpowder-Plot. 


(See last number Univer.Mag. p.113-) 
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He truly observes, that, ** in reading 
the history of past events, great care 
ought to be taken in examining what 
we read ;” and, had he attended to 
this admonition, it is scarcely possible 
that he should have made such along 
wotation from the work of a late 
} ere patriot, respecting the ab- 
surdities of the Popish Plot, 1678, in 
order to evince the propriety of ex- 
unging, from the Book of Common 
rayer, the thanksgiving service: for 
the deliverance of this nation from 
the Gunpowder Treason, 1605 !— 
Confounding these very distant events 
together, he gravely renaarks, “ If 
Mr. Fox was now living, he would 
certainly (if applied to) make a mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a bill to 
prevent our offering thanksgiving to 
the Almighty on feigned pretences !” 

Ignorance, accompanied with mo- 
desty, ought ever to be treated with 
indulgence ; but, when it assumes a 
high dictatorial tone, and censures 
“those who take things upon trust, 
rather than be at the trouble of ex- 
amining for themselves,” exposure of 
such presumption. becomes a duty. 

It isindeed truly singular that one 
who thus publicly assumes the office 
of critic on the reign of James the 
First, should have transcribed from 
Fox the names of ‘* Tonge,” «‘Oates,” 
* Lord Stafford,” and ‘the King and 
his brother,” without remembering 
that those characters did not fourisk 
till long after the Gunpowder-Plot, 
and that James the First had no bro- 
ther! The reality of the Gunpowder- 
Treason might indeed be contested 
on other grounds, and strong argu- 
ments might also be adduced in op- 
position to those of Fox and’ Rose re- 
specting the Popish-Plot: but I shall 
not, at present, occupy your valuable 
pages by the discussion. 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your's, &c. 
J.S 


Jewcastle, March 10, 1810. 





On the Navigation of the 
Romans. 
T was in the 493d year of the 
foundation of Rome, that the 
Romans began to apply themselves 
seriously to navigation, and to form a 
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navy. It is not, however, to be con 
sidered, that they had no vessels be- 
fore that time, or that they had never 
me performed any expeditions by sea. 

‘he continual wars in which thep 
were engaged with their neighbours, 
both defensive and offensive, pre- 
vented them paying that attention 
which was necessary to the equip- 
ment of a fleet, or to carry on-a naval 
war with the same success as by Jand. 

In the year 493,\in which they 
began to signalise themselves onthe 
ocean, it is certain thattheir vessels 
were most rudely constructed ;' that 
they were not expert in the manage- 
ment of them ; and even in the year 
563, in the war against Antiochus; 
they were not, according to the res 
port of historians, far advanced in 
the art of navigation. 

The Romans did not, like the Car- 
thaginians, apply themselves to navi- 
gation with a view of extending their 
commerce, but with the design of 
augmenting their power by extended 
conquests. Rome was not, however, 
deficient in merchants, who trafficked 
by sea; and, in the different treaties 
which Rome entered into with Car- 
thage, it is evident that marine com- 
merce was not wholly neglected.» ’ 

Polybius says, that before the first 
Punic war, the Romans had paid htde 
or no attention to navigation. Sicily; 
he says, was the first foreign country 
on which they landed, for the purpose 
of giving aid tothe DMiamertinians; 
but, he adds, that it was not in their 
own vessels, but in those which they 
had borrowed from the Locrians and 
the Neapolitans. The Consul] Duillius 
then fought a battle with the Cartha- 
ginians, the enemies of the Mamer- 
tinians, and captured a covered galley. 
—It was on the model of this galley 
that the Romans, in the space of two 
months, built a fleet of 120 gallies, 
with which they dared to attack, and 
defeated, the fleet of the Carthaginians, 
who, until that time, were the masters 
of the Mediterranean. Polybius ad- 
mires, with good grounds, the bold- 
ness and the skill of the Romans on 
this occasion. Notwithstanding, it is 
not to be supposed that these vessels 
were anything but little barges; for 
Polybius asserts, that the nava battle, 
which the Cons=!s Attilius and Re- 
gulus fouglit against the fleet of the 
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Carthaginians, five years after the 
victory of Dullius, every vessel carried 
300 rowers and 20 soldiers. The 
Roman fleet, which consisted of 330 
covered gallies, defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, which consisted of 350 
vessels. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of 
Polybius, it cannot be denied that the 
Romans. were acquainted with navi- 

ation long before the first Punic war. 

his same author mentions a treaty 
entered into between the Romans, 
and the Carthaginians in the 245 of 
the foundation of Rome, under the 
first consuls, that is, about 250 years 
before the first: Punic war, by which 
the Romans engaged, as well as for 
themselves as for their allies, not to 
navigate beyond the cape which co- 
vered Carthage to the northward ;— 
granted that they were not driven by 
contrary winds. By a second treaty, 
made in the year 402, we see the 
Romans exercising piracy. In another 
treaty, mentioned by Titus Livy, be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, in the 
year 473, it was stipulated, that the 
Carthaginians should furnish to the 
Romans, vessels in time of need, whe- 
ther for commerce or for war ; whence 
we may conclude, that the Romans 
had not, in fact, at that time a marine 
of any magnitude, but that their 
thoughts began to be directed to nau- 
tical affairs. 

In the year 416, that is, 74 years 
before the first Punic war, the Romans 
destroyed. the port of Autium, and 
captured 22 gallies, six of which were 
adorned with a prow, or figured head. 
The Consul-Moenius burned the six 
_— and plated the prows in the 

ostrum; and the other gallies he 
conveyed to Rome up the Tiber. — 
They who affirm that these prows, 
which adorned’ the Rostrum, were 
captured from the Carthaginians, la- 
bour under a very great mistake ; for 
they have only to consult Polybius, 
and other historians, to ascertain the 
truth. 

In the year 445, the office of Naval 
Decemvir was created at Rome; the 
business of which was to equip and 
maintain -the vessels of the republic. 
From this it is evident, that, before 
the first Punic war, the Romans were 
not, in reality, very powerful by sea ; 
but that they were in possession of a 





[Marcr 


numiber of vessels, and were engaged 
in severa] maritime expeditions : and 
it is in this sense that the words of 
Polybius ought to be understood, 
when he says, that, before the first 
Punic war, the Romans had paid no: 
attention to navigation, because it jg 
true, that, at that time, they had not 
studied it with that precision which 
was so conspicuous in after times, 
and because they had not, at that 
time, fought any vaval battles, 

The Carthaginians were, as hag 
been before remarked, they masters 
of the Mediterranean, and they shared 
ail the commerce of :it with the Ty. 
rians, their allies; and, directing all 
their views and al) their enterprises 
to the maintainance and success of 
that commerce, their thoughts were 
consequently directed to the accumu- 
lation of riches; and, on the most 
trivial pretext, they often ravaged the 
coasts of Italy. ** It is the sea,” (the 
Consul Marcius said to them, in the 
time of the third Punic war, in de- 
claring to them the decree of the 
senate for the destruction of their 
city), ‘* it is the sea, and your over. 
grown riches, which are the cause of 
your suin; it is the command of the 
sea which made you invade Sicily, 
and afterwards Spain. Even in time 
of peace you attacked-our merchant 
vessels ; and, to conceal the horror of 
your crime, you threw the sailors 
into the sea.” 

By degrees, the Romans, having 
formed a powerful navy for the safety 
of Italy, and to favour her commerce 
and that of her allies, began by dis- 
puting with Carthage the empire of 
the seas, and defeated her in several 
engagements. It is, however, true, 
that they, on the other hand, were 
often defeated ; that several of their 
fleets were wrecked, even to the joss 
of, at one time, 200 vessels, at ano- 
ther 50, at another 100. It was then 
that the Carthaginians, reinstated in 
the empire of the sea, laid waste those 
parts of [taly most proximate to 
Sicily. The Romans were then ine 
duced to re-establish their marine, 
to contend with the tyrants of the 
Mediterranean. They _ therefore 
formed a fleet of 200 gallies, and, by 
the victory which it gained under the 


.command of the Consul Lutatius, in 
‘the year 511, put a period to the 
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war, which had continued for 24 

ears, and in which Carthage lost 500 
gallies and Rome 7005 an the treaty 
which was coticluded, confirmed to 
the Romanus the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and the evacuation of Sicily 
by the Carthaginian troops. 

It was not only with the Cartha- 
ginians that the Romans had to eon- 
tend with at sea: the Illyrians, and 
especially the Istrians and Liburnians, 
people who inhabited the eastern 
goast of the Adriatic gulf, carried pi- 
racy at that time to an alarmin 
height. Teuta, their queen, Hae sm | 
them in their lawless: undertakings, 
and permitted them to pillage every 
vessel, to whatever nation it might 
belong. As they often attacked the 
Italian merchants, and treated them 
ii the most inhuman manner, they 
mate themselves odious to the Ro- 
mans, who were in possession of a 
great part of Italy, and who had great 
and numerous ‘allies. The senate 
therefore began by sending Ambassa- 
dors to Tenuta, who was a woman of 
a most ferocious nature. She received 
the ambassadors in a most haughty 
and uncourteous manner, and carried 
her barbarity so far as to order one of 
them to be put to death, under the 

retext that he had used disrespectful 

nguage to her. The Romans de- 
cared war against her, and carried it 
on with so much success, that they 
constrained her to sue for peace. It 
was granted to her, under the harsh 
conditions that she should abandon 
all [llyria, and have only two Brigan- 
tines at sea, which ‘should not be al- 
lowed to pass the city of Lissus, situ- 
ate on the confines of Macedonia. 

The Istrians, however, remained 
hot faithful to the treaty; they re- 
commenced ‘their ordinary eilleges, 
and attacked the Roman vessels laden 
with corn for Rome. The Romans 
had recourse again to arms, and pu- 
nished them. Demetrius, the Pha- 
lerian, put to sea with 50 brigantines. 
He was defeated by the Consul Emi- 
lius, to whom the honours of a tri- 
umph were adjudged for the victory. 

the peace between: Rome and Car- 
thage having continued for 23 years, 
was at last broken by the siege of 

geotum, a city in alliance with the 






Tepublic, and which Hannibal, the 


dtieconcileable enemy of the Romans, 


Reply to the Query of Indagator. 


ventured to attack, against the faith 
of the treaty conclud 
This gave rise to the second Punic 






with Asdrubal. 


wat, which lasted. 17,years. Hannibal 
penetrated into Italy, and , havin 


gained several victories, he encam 
at the very gates of Rome. To make 
a diversion, Scipio'received orders to 


pass over into Sicily, and thence into 
Africa. It is rey orn, in the 
course-of six weeks, reckoning from 
the day on which the trees were cut, 
he succeeded in building 50 gallies, 
armed, equipped, and placed 
a situation to join the fleet destined 
for his expedition. Hannibal was re- 
called to Africa, and conquered by 
Scipio. — The Carthaginians were 
obliged to sue for peace; and the 
treaty which was imposed upon them 
stipulated, that, henceforth, they 
should only maintain ten gadllies ; that 
the remainder of their gallies should 
be delivered tothe Romans, to whom 
they were also to restore all the ves- 
sels captured from them. Even the 
size of the vessels was fixed which 
they were to employ, in future, in the 


fisheries or in the transportation of 


merchandise. Scipio burned before 
their eyes 500 vessels of different 
sizes, which, it is reported p Ser 
torians, gave them greater chagrin 
than if he had burned their city. The 
Romans then became absolute masters 
of the sea, after having destroyed the 


empire of the Carthaginians, their 
commerce became more flourishing, 


and brought luxury and superfluit 
. R. E. 


to Rome. 
[To be continued. ] 
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Sir, 
HE enquiry of your correspon- 
dent about the Halfpenny of 


George the First, 1722, is answered 
simply by saying, that it is merely 
the knee and drapery about it of Bri- 
— that resembles, by accident, 
a Rat. 


George the Seconds halfpence, and 


many since, assume, more or less 


heightened by the imagination, the 


same appearance. af 
Your's, &c, 
March 12, 1810, . as 


'Crte. ° 
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Tar Lovs Feast; or, Tue Saint's 
CarousaL. 
Sir, 


elec you think the following 
subject possessed of sufficient 
merit to admit of an insertion in the 
ns of your amusing publication, 
it ‘is much at your disposal. 
Your's, &c. 
A Lover op reau Wirt, 


Sxetcu of a dramatic piece, entitled 
Yhe Love Feast, or The Saint's Ca- 
trousal, intended to have been offered 
for representation at one of the thea- 
tres, but abandoned on account of the 
fate of Mr. Hlook’s farce of Killing 
no Murder, a part of which was 
obliged to be expunged, owing to its 
containing a satire on methodism. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZE. 


Men., 


Rev. Mr. Cantington, (minister of 


we Save-all Chapel). 

Mr. Straighthair- - (his clerk). 
Weakmind - - (a fanatic). 
Allfaith - - (ditto). 
Lacknose - - (ditto, butwith- 

out a nose). 

(a fanatic, but 

deaf). 

(a cobler), 


Humdrum - - 


Lapstone -_ - 
Women. 
i—y Sanctity, (Cantington's spouse). 
Mrs. Frailflesh,: (beloved by W eak- 
. mind). 
Followers, Visitors, &c. &c. 


The first scene discovers Canting- 
ton and his clerk busily employed in 
making preparations for the carousal, 
which ultimately appears to be the 
most abandoned and carnal revel that 
was ever witnessed. Beer is altoge- 
ther excluded, but wine and all sorts 
of spirituous liquors are to be had in 
abundance, under the weak and ridi- 
culous pretext that the former was 
ased at the supper of Capernaum, and 
that in the latter, the word spirituous 
bears some analogy to the word spi- 
ritual; when, the clear and obvious 
reason is, that Cantington anticipates 
that such commodities cannot fail to 
be gratifying to the depraved and vi+ 
tiated palates of his expected visitauts. 

_In the back scene L—y Sanctity is 
discovered at ber toilet, endeayouring 
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[Maren 
to adorn her faded ‘and’ withers 
charms, which, though -having log 
the lustre and bloom of youth, never. 
theless do not fail to “ rouse the Ve. 
nus loitering in the veins” of this pure 
and immaculate saint, now near si 
years old, the Rev. Mr. Cantington, 
The second scene shews Cantino. 
ton and his spouse waiting, at 
upper part of a large room, to receive 
the company; at the extremity of 
which appears his clerk, who officiates 
as door-keeper. Ina few minutes the 
apartment becomes almost inundated 
by womgn and numerous babes of 
grace: amidst the foremost of the 
crowd ,are the fanatics /Veakmind, 
Allfaith, Humdrum, Lacknose, and 
vailflesh. The hectic glow of rage 
tints the cheek of Cantington, on his 
observing an old cobler forcing his 
way through the throng, and careless. 
ly seating himself between two fe. 
males: but, for reasons best known 
to himself (but which! hereafter ap- 
sar) be thinks it most expedient to 
- silent, and allow this disciple of 
Crispin to remain in the room. The 
doors being closed, Cantington opens 
the love feast with giving out the song 
that is usually sung upon these ocea- 
sions, which is a compilation of the 
grossest impurity and obscenity : dar- 
ing the chaunt of this song of a bag- 
nio, which Cantington has the effron- 
tery to term a hymn, the cobler is 
abserved to be particularly delighted, 
and is frequently seen tipping L—y 
Sanctity the wink. Weakmind be- 
trays emotions of jealousy at his ob- 
serving the votary of Venus, (Lack- 
nose), casting several amorous glances 
at Mrs. Frailflesh. The song being 
finished, the cobJer, without any ce- 
remony, takes, from under his coat, 
a tobacco-pipe. In endeavouring to 
reach the candle, for the purpose of 
lighting it, he throws his arm care- 
lessly on the shoulder of the lady who 
sat on his,left, and with the same neg- 
ligence whiffs a quantity of smoke im 
the face of the other who happe 
to sit on his right ; who, provoked at 
this seo pee vg ar is bat 
point of appealing to Mr. Cantimgton; 
which, the cobler observing, and wish 
ing for a seat where he could be more 
at liberty, be calls out lustily, “I say, 
Master Cantington, suppose I comes 
and sits by yon; we have knowneach 
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other these many a year; aye, and 
many a good game at cribbage have 
we had together : and as for the mat- 
ter of that, I don’t mind challenging 
any of the company to play a game at 

t for a glass of gin.” He proceeds 
in this low and vulgar strain, and 
talks to Cantington about their old 
sweethearts, (to which part of his 
discourse L—y Sanctity seems to pay 
particular attention), when Canting- 
ton, enraged beyond all bounds at his 
impudent freedom, is about to order 
him to be kicked out of the room, 
but, recollecting from a circumstance 
which occurred, some years ago, that 
he was entirely in the power of this 


man, and that the consequence of his ° 


chastising him might be the loss of 
his own reputation, he prudently 
checks himself, and entreats of the 
cobler, in a mild and hnmiliating man- 
per, to conduct himself more proper- 
ly,and not to disturb the good order 
and peace that per among those 
whom he piously terms his ‘* sweet 
babes of grace,” and whom he empha- 
tically calls his ‘‘ dear and tender 
flock.” Here, several old women 


turn up their eyes, and exclaim,— 


“What a fine man! O! he’sa dear 
man!” The health of Cantington is 
then proposed, and drank with the 
warmest enthusiasm. Cantington, 
who had been secretly congratulating 
himself upon the zeal which was ma- 


" nifested towards him by his deluded 


followers, rises from his seat, and, 
after having returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, enters 
into a Jong exhortation ; recommend- 
ing them to be firm and united, and 
not to be led away by those whom; he 
admits, are the most dangerous ene- 
mies they have to cope with ; namely, 
theavowed advocates of sound reason : 
but, to be strenuous in their endea- 
vours to persecute the established 
church, to use aj] their exertions to 
bring its ministers into disrepute and 
contempt, which he acknowledges 
can only be effected through the 
means of vilifying and calumniating 
their characters. ‘This diabolical and 
illiberal part of his speech seems to 
delight Weakmind in particular, whose 
countenance betrays his internal feel- 
ings of exultation and satisfaction.— 
Cantington then enters into a long 
and faboured argument upon the in- 
Usiversat Mae, Vot, XIil. 
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efficacy of good works; he deprecates 
the system pursued by the moral 
preachers ; and he feebly attempts to 
turn, into ridicule, all moral and vir- 
tuous acts, alleging, that faith has nos 
thing to do with works, nor works 
with faith; that they are both dis- 
tinct; and concludes with asserting, 
that it is faith and faith alone that 
they can with safety rely upon. This 
doctrine, which, in any other company 
but those of fanatics, would have aed 
despised as contemptuously absurd 
and meanly illiterate, seems to have 
great weight with the present au- 
dience, who readily imbibe it as the 

ure and glorious precepts of truth, 
ts happy effects are particularly ob- 
servant. on the amorous Lacknose, 
who, having no good works 40 boast 
of, is glad to catch at any expedient 
that will reconcile his enormities to 
his conscience. An unusual air of 
gaiety is visible in the countenance of 
the cobler, who is frequently seen 
shrugging up his shoulders, as if con- 
gratulaiing himself npon the expected 
success of some secret exploit. The 
company are summoned to the teas 
room, upon which the curtain falls, 
and closes the first act. 

‘Lhe second act commences with a 
view of the company seated at tea, 
when they are shortly thrown into 
the greatest alarm and confusion by a 
cry .of distress from the. adjoining 
room. A natural curiosity occasions 
them to rise and endeavour to ascer- 
tain the cause of the alarm ; when the 
scene draws, and, astonishing to re- 
late, discovers the deaf man (Hum- 
drum) almost exhausted by the re- 
peated efforts which he has made to 
rise from his seat: some attributed 
this to a visitation for some direful 
sin that he had committed; others, 
that he is a hypocrite in Zion; when 
Cantington, perceiving the effect this 
incident has upon his deluded visitors, 
with that dexterity which is his gene- 
ral characteristic, turns it to his ad- 
vantage, exclaiming, that he verily 
believes, from his heart, that it is the 
works of the devil, who has obtained 
a temporary triumph over their bro- 
ther in faith; and assures them, that 
it shall be of short duration, for his 
master has given him power to coune 
teract all the attempts of Satan. When, 
applying both his arms to the deaf 
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man, (and possessing great bodily 
strength), in a few minutes he fears 
him from his seat. A miracle! a mi- 
racle! is called out from all parts of 
the room; when a shriek from the 
ladies gives warning of some dreadful 
disaster ; it is then discovered that a 
part of the breeches of the deaf man, 
which had stuck by him fer so many 
years, and accasions a posterior view 
that is rather discomposing to the 
muscles of the Jadies, adheres to his 
seat. Cantington seizes the moment 
of confusion, and conducts the deat 
man up stairs; whence they both 
shortly return, and behold, Canting- 
ton has lent him an old ‘¢ pair of lea- 
thern breeches.” An inquiry is now 
made into the cause of this ludicrous 
occurrence, when it appears (from a 
person who had been an eye-witness 
to the whole affair) to have been a 
mere trick of the cobler, who, en- 
raged at the deaf man incommoding 
him, (during Cantington’s exhorta- 
tion), in his endeavouring to catch the 
dear words with his ear-pipe, had re- 
venged himself by putting a huge 
piece of wax under his seat, which, 
in the course of a little time, naturally 
prevented him from rising. Canting- 
ton approaches the cobler with the 
intention, of kicking him out of the 
room, which the cobler being aware 
of, rashes towards. him and whispers 
in his ear, ‘‘ Remember the bastard 
child.” These words have the effect of 
an electric shock upon Cantington, 
whose countenance immediately 
changes, and who, after some con- 
versation with the cobler, comes for- 
ward and apolugizes for his behaviour, 
— the company that he had ex- 
ressed the greatest contrition, and 
ad promised to conduct himself for 
the future with the strictest propriety. 

The affair being thus adjusted, the 
eompany again retire to the tea-room, 
where they remain till supper is an- 
nounced, to which they sit down; 
and, after having heartily eaten, or 
rather gormandized, and the eloth is 
on the point of being removed, the 
cobler, who has been too frequent in 
taking his dilutions of brandy and gin, 
unable to stop the «_.<t of the sick- 
ness which had been for some time 

radually coming upon him, gives a 
most tremendous heave, which not 


only deluges the table-cicth, but be- 
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spatters the dresses of several females, 
arene that of L—y Sanctity’s, 

antington, at this incident, loses his 
temper so far as to lay violent hands 
on the cobler, who, not relishing tha 
leathering he is receiving, calls out 
lustily, ‘* Remember the bastard 
child.” This the repeated several 
times, when the fanatics press round 
him eager to ascertain his meaning, 
He assures them that he was, in pe 
life, the intimate friend of Cantington, 
and that he had, on one occasion, 
bailed him on his being arrested 
the parish officers for a bastard child, 
Cantington, at this exposure, becomes 
almost frantic; his only- means now 
left of getting rid of this troublesome 
and, as he feared, fatal guest, was by 
sending for a canstable, which he ac. 


cordingly does, who takes this disci. © 


ple of Crispin, this humorous wag, to 
the watchhouse, where he is left to 
repose for the night. ‘The company 
being now no longer under any re- 
straint as to the presence of Canting- 
ton, abandon themselves to all kinds 
of revelry, and the piece concludes,as 
the’curtain descends, with a confused 
view of the men in amorous dalliance 
with the women in all parts of the 
room. 





On some Pecuiarities of the 
Scottisu Ritvat. 
Sir, 


6 eo is nothing more humilia- 
ting to the pride of man than 
the reflection that all his institutions, 
and all his schemes, have a principle 
of error and corruption in them which 
intercepts perfection, Swelling with 
his own importance, and full of the 
idea of his intellectual capacity, he 
rears his artificial fabrics in society, 
bids the world look on and admire, 
exults in his own greatness, and dies 
in the soothing idea that he bas built 
for eternity. Another generation 
comes with curious and inquiring 
eyes ; inspects his labours, shews their 
faults, and where their weakness lies; 
wonders at the ignorance of their fore- 
fathers, and either puts down the en- 
tire structure, or patches it with party- 
coloured shreds, and leaves the —_ 
whole a spectacle of human folly. It 
is thus mankind proceed from age to 
age, each man perfect in fancied wis- 
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dom, and thinks the horizon which 
bounds his own eyes the utmost reach 
of mind. But, the progress of im- 

rovement is still going on, and pro- 
Pably will continue to proceed till 
future ages shall perhaps look back 
upon the present only as the cradle of 
iyvention, and wonder how we lived 
beneath privations of which we have 
pow no idea. 

These reflections have been excited 
by considering an inconsistency in 
the Scottish ritual. Jn adverting to 
this I wish not be told upon what 
authority of what reformer, or upon 
what principle it ig founded. I view 
itas a matter of feeling and of com- 
mon sense, (for religion is regarded 
in its best light when it is so regard- 
ed), and eare not for any abstract no- 
tions, or for any subtle refinements 
which may be adduced in yindication 
or support. They would only prove 
that man, when he forsakes nature to 
follow man, follows a feeble and un- 
certain light that will lead him into 
absurdities, which pure and unsophis- 
ticated feeling could never be guilty 
of. 
In the Scotch church, neither 
Christmas day nor Good Friday are 
observed as festivals. Remember, I 
do not cavil here from bi gotry or su- 
perstition ; my heart would cleave as 
readily, my mind would irust as free- 
ly,and my confidence grow as strong- 
ly, to a presbyterian, (considered 
merely as such), as to any other sec- 
tary. But I wish to consider it in 
another light. ‘The Scotch are, exter- 
nally, a very religious people; they 
affect a most solemn and perennial 
devotion; the streets on a Sunday 
morni®, about half-an-hour before 
service, resemble more the avenues 
leading to some exhibition than to 
church; all business is suspended ; 
there are some who would shudder 
with horror at the idea of writing a 
common letter of business on_ this 
day, and “every thing, except walking 
and talking, eating and drinking, 
which approximates in the least to- 
wards the occupations of the week 
are abstained from with cautious piety. 
All this is very well; and though I 
cannot find that, with all this obtru- 
sive publicity and ceaseless continuity 
of religious zeal, they possess one 
single virtue above the rest of man- 
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kind, yet I honour the very name of 
religion too much not to be pleased 
with its form. » But what is the osten- 
sible cause of all this sacred earnest~ 
ness? ‘To whom is it directed? By 
what means are they thus enabled to 
offer up their devotion to the only 
true and living God? By him who 
perished for us; by him whose blood 
flowed as a propitiation for mankind, 

They keep the birth-day of a child; 
they celebrate their own wedding-day, 
however little cause they may have for 
rejoicing; they are outrageously loyal 
in their tumultuous commemoration 
of the king's birth-day ; yet, they af- 
fect to pass by with idle indifference 
the anniversary of that day on which 
He'was born who brought truth into 
the world, and that day on which he 
perished in bitter agonies for revolted 
man! To all who call themselves 
Christians, whatever other accidental 
and schismatic designation they may 
have, these days ought to be of eter- 
nal importance, and I cannot trust the 
sanctity of that religion which has 
invented any sophistry by which it is 
enabled to bush the most natural 
feelings of every breast. Do we not 
esteem those from whom we receive 
the smallest benefit? Do we not love 
to perpetuate some memorial of an 
man who has distinguished himself 
and become endeared to us. by his 
virtues? Do not political views even 
teach these very people to observe, 
with boisterous pomp, the virtual 
natal day of ‘an earthly sovereign ?— 
And yet they can find miserable argu- 
ments sufficient to justify, to their 
own breasts, so glaring a deviation 
from the most natural dictates of the 
heart: and to increase the absurdity ° 
they have their own arbitrary sacra- 
ments; when, for 1 know not how 
many days, every shop is shut at a 
certain hour, and such sanctified faces 
parade the streets that you would 
imagine doomsday to be near. 

All this is to me, 1 confess, inexpli- 
cable. I may be wrong in my esti- 
mate of its impropriety, and grave 
churchmen may come forth and give 
me reasons for it; but till they can 
convinee me that it is safer to fallow 
purblind man in his vagaries, and 
forsake the voice of nature in her un- 
biassed dictates, I should hear them 
with ee I repeat it, a people 
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may be neither worse nor better for 


observing or not observing particular. 


festivals: far be such narrow bigotry 
from my mind; action, and not pre- 
cept, is the criterion of man here and 
hereafter; but I must ever regard 
such an abdication of innate feeling 
for any scholastic refinements, for any 
collusions of sophistry, as an additional 
proof that reason is a blessing on! 

while she waits on nature. V M. 


44. 


Edinturgh, March 4, 1810. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


VT HE following narrative by Ma- 
dame de Grafigny has never yet 
been translated. It has undoubted 
merit. 
Madame de Grafigny, prefixed to his 
translation of her ‘‘ Peruvian Letters,” 
gives the following account of it. 

«« Several literary persons had form- 
ed themselves into a society, of which 
she was invited to be a member ; and 
she was compelled to furnish some- 
thing for the Recueil of these literati, 
which was published in 1745, in one 
volume duodecimo. 

“* The offering she presented was 
the most celebrated in the collection. 
It was called Nouvelle Espagnole: le 
mauvais Exemple produit autant de 
wertus gue de vices. The very title is 
a maxim, and the work is full of such. 
The style of this romance is florid, 
and sometimes extravagant ; but it is 
not without merit. It did not, how- 
ever, meet the approbation of her as- 
sociates, and, tedienant at some rail- 
lery that was directed against her, she 
produced, as a sort of triumphant vin- 
dication, the Letters of a Peruvian 
Princess.” 

Such being the work, perhaps you 
will not think a translation of it an 
unacceptable article for your Maga- 
zine: and if so, the following one is 
much at your service. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
London, March 14, 1810. 


A Spanisn Tate. 
Bad example produces as many vir- 
tues as vices. 
Atrnonso the young, cenvinced, 
from the general disorder which pre- 
yailed in the kingdom of Castile at 


Mr. Mudford, in his life of 
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the death of Alphonso the Cruel, that 
extreme severity is not the best sy 
port of law, resolved, when he as. 
cended the throne, to calm the minds 
of his subjects, to give confidence to 
their hearts, and to produce as much 
happiness as his predecessor had pto- 
duced misery. 

Born, like all men, with that inelj- 
nation to rule, which is called tyranny 
when abused by monarchs, Alphonsq 
would, perhaps, have been unjust and 
sanguinary, if he had succeeded toa 
goou king; his taste for society was 
thwarted by his distrustful and suspi- 
ciqus character ; both the one and the 
other, supported by authority, equally 
impelled his indignation and his be. 
nevolence; violent, absolute, inhu- 
man, he tempered those royal vices 
by a happy peculiarity of nature; aided 
by that enlightened self-love which 
finds a more delicate pleasure in the 
victory that is obtained over the pas- 
sions, than in the delight of gratifying 
them. 

It required many years to regain the 
confidence and to bring back to the 
court those proud Castilians whom 
proscriptions, or a lofty spirit of 
independence had removed. 

Don Pedro de Medina was one of 
the last who made his appearance 
there: his father had lost bis head 
upon the scaffold by the decree of 
Alphonso the Cruel; left, at a very 
tender age, to the guidance of 4 vit- 
tuous mother, he bad shared her mis 
fortunes and her affection with an 
amiable stster, whose upright, noble, 
and generous character unfolded itself 
only in the features of simplicity, of 
mildness, and of confidence. 

Contrasts are more frequently the 
basis of intimate connection than si- 
milarity of disposition: we seek, in 
others, the virtues and the good qua- 
lities which do not interfere with our 
own ; indulgence towards those errors 
which we have not ourselves, gives 
an appearance of superiority which 
indemnifies us for what they make 
us sufter. 

The haughty character of Don Pe- 
dro inspired his sister with that firm- 
ness of soul which is so necessary to 
the conduct of woman, but which 1s 
so neglected in her education, The 
reason of Elvira, supported by the 
charms of persuasion, tempered the 
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roud feelings of her brother. If she 
Fand in him what gratified her taste 
for elegant literature, (which women 
rarely acquire, and always too late), 
Don Pedro found, in the unaffected 
confidence of his sister, the delights 
of intercourse, which were pure and 
interesting. Thus, necessary to each 
other, the ties of blood scarcely form- 
ed any part of their mutual attach- 
ment; and perhaps it was, therefore, 
the more solid. 

Elvira was eighteen, and her bro- 
ther twenty-five, when their mother 
died, and Alphonso recalled them to 
court, by re-establishing Don Pedro 
in the official situations which his fa- 
ther had possessed. He did not quit his 
solitude ; be was torn from it out of re- 

rd to hisamiable sister: his indepen- 

lent character would have léd him to 
refer tbat kind of empire which he 
fad established iu his retreat, to di- 
vided bonours with his equals; but, 
too just to condemn Elvira to ob- 
scurity. he did not hesitate to obey 
the orders of the king. 

They were received at court as all 
that is new is received there. Though 
there were many very beautiful wo- 
men, the regularity of their features 
was soon effaced by the modesty, the 
dignity, and the graces of Elvira’s 
countenance. She had what is called 
an interesting figure : curiosity, admi- 
ration, and a desire to please her, 
were the predominant feelings in the 
hearts of the men: fear, jealousy, and 
vexation prevailed in those of the 
women: nobody spoke but of Elvira. 

The king knew but the transient 
emotions of love: hence, he was long 
deceived in those which he began to 
feel for Elvira: in honouring the bro- 
ther with his favour, in overloading 
him with benefits, he thought he was 
obeying only the dictates of genero- 
sity, instead of yielding to the dawn- 
ing feelings which his sister ‘had in- 
spired. Don Pedro attributed the 
king’s favour to himself: how could 
he do otherwise? The fillet which 
blinds the eyes of presumption is 
thicker than that which covers the 
eyes of love. 

With regard to Elvira it was not 
surprising that she had still less pene- 
tration: a young girl, upon her en- 
trance into the world, is too much 
pecupied with conciliatipg the ideas 
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which she receives with those which 
she had previously formed, to look 
beyond appearances. 

Elvira reasoned, but her heart was 
yet untouched by that feeling, which 
is infallible, which is indefinable, 
which is superior to reason, and which 
ought perhaps to be called instinct : 
it ~ go an opportunity to be deve- 
loped, and that opportunity soon oc- 
curred. 

The kingdom began to assume an 
—— of such tranquillity, that 
the monarch was enabled to devote 
some time to pleasure: he even 
thought it necessary to his policy: it 
was of importance to occupy or to 
amuse indolent courtiers :--it was 
from reasons of state, therefore, that 
he gave entertainments: but Elvira 
appeared at court only on those days, 
and he frequently gave them. 

Towards the a ef autumn there 
was a hunt, to which the king invited 
all the ladies: Elvira, who was not 
fond of noisy sports, suffered eve 
one to pass her who was eager to fol- 
low the prince, in order that she mi 
ramble more easily. When the 
thought themselves no longer ob- 
served, she proposed to Isabella de 
Mendoza to retire and repose them- 
selves. Having given orders to their 
attendants to wait for them, they en- 
tered into the wood, and sat down at 
the foot of a tree, whose thick foliage 
formed a kind of bower. 

While Elvira resigned herself to the 
charms of nature, and was delightfully 
enjoying the freshness of the air, the 
gentleness of silence, and the tender 
obscurity of the forest, Isabella was 
wholly occupied in arranging a feather 
in her hat: their occupations were 
characteristic of each. 

It was not that Isabella was without 
the necessary qualifications to be bet- 
ter: but her mind, dazaled by the 
fire of her imagination, displaced her 
good qualities, and even her defects : 
a coguette with sincerity, her can- 
dour was more dangerous than the 
most skilful art; to serve her friends, 
she sacrificed every thing, even se- 
cresy; officious, and no less eager 
than imprudent, she did harm with 
the best intentions: her kindness pro- 
cured her friends, and her sincerity 
gave her lovers: she was every where, 
and every where she was loved, 
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Elvira often saw her, not only from 
friendship, but to gratify the passion 
which her brother had conceived for 
her. 

The pleasure of conversing with 
herself would have kept Elvira long 
silent: but Isabella, who thought only 
when speaking, soon broke it.‘ You 
are dreaming,’ said she to Elvira, (as 
she drew from her pocket a small 
mirror, to see if any thing else needed 
to be adjusted in ber dress). “ Ab!” 
replied Elvira, ‘* who would not ad- 
mire such beautiful objects?’ ‘ What 
is it you see,” answered Isabella with 
vivacity. ‘* These trees,” said Elvira, 
** this turf; this verdure, this delightful 
calm which overpowers the senses—” 
«« What!” interrupted Isabella, burst- 
ing in‘o a laugh, ** are these the ob- 
jects of your profound meditation ?” 
“Can there be any thing more de- 
lightful,” said Elvira, ‘* than the 
works of nature ?”—** Yes, much !” 
answered Isabella; ‘‘ to me, nothing 
is.so irksome as its eternal sameness : 
one might live for centuries without 
hoping to see any thing new :. always 
the sarne objects produced upon the 
Animals differ from us 


same plan. 
only by a few external shades: it is 
said, that even plants have some afh- 


nities with living beings. If you ad- 
mire all that, [do not; I think it very 
ill managed. That order of the sea- 
sons, which is deemed so marvellous, 
appears to me only a succession of a 
thousand ditterent inconveniences.— 
The spring would appear to me to be 
agreeable enough, if it were better 
understood ; but always leaves, always 
verdure, always grass, is insupport- 
able. I confess, however, that there 
is in al] these things a basis, of which 
better might be made; with a little 
taste I would, without changing any 
thing, render nature almost as beau- 
tiful as art. 

«« For example, I would have the 
shape of the trees nearly the same as 
at present, but they should all have 
their leaves en camaieu, of different 
colours: one, a rose colour, another 
blue, a third red. If shades should 
be wanting, I would imagine so many 
new ones, that none of them should 
resemble each other. Instead of this 
rough, useless, disagreeable bark, my 
trees should be invested with mirrors : 
with five or six handsome womep, 
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and as many men, a forest would then 
be as gay as a ball-room ; more inge. 
nious than nature, I would render my 
forests no less delightful by night 
than by day, by embellishing all the 
branches of my -fine camayeux with 
those fire insects, which would pro. 
duce an admirable effect. 

‘* I would have it, also, literally 
true, that we walked upon nothin 
but flowers; I would have them a} 
as low as the turf, and of more various 
colours than my trees; in short, what 
could I not imagine to give grace to 
this insipid uniformity of nature?” 

Isabella would doubtless have gone 
stil further with the reform of the 
universe, but she was interrupted by 
a cry from Elvira, who precipitately 
arose: Isabella did the same, without 
knowing what caused the fright of 
her companion. They were about to 
depart in haste, when a young man, 
covered with blood, fell just at their 
feet. 

Compassion succeeded to fear— 
‘Let us remain,” said Elvira, “ or 
this poor wretch might perish for 
want of help.” ‘They approached to- 
wards him, but found him senseless, 
‘* T believe he has only fainted,” said 
Jsabella; ‘* I will restore him,”— 
Immediately she drew from her pocket 
a sinall bottle of strong volatile elixir, 
which she sprinkled over his face; 
and, as it was principally in #he head 
where the young man was wounded, 
the excessive pain which this caused 
soon restored him to his senses, 

Elvira was the first object which 
he beheld: his eyes became fixed 
upon her, and seemed to acquire new 
animation: but the blood which he 
had lost, soon caused him to relapse; 
his tender, expressive, and languish 
ing looks, had excited a more lively 
sentiment than pity in the heart of 
Elvira; she sat down beside him, 
and, sustaining his head with one 
hand, shé endeavoured to stanch the 
bleeding of his wounds with her band- 
kerchief: ‘* Go, my dear Isabella,” 
said she, ‘‘ go and call our servants, 
they will give more effectual aid than 
we can to this unfortunate youth: he 
is surely deserving of all our care.” 

At the very moment when Isa 
was absent, the king, who ,was look- 
ing for Elvira, arrived on the spot» 
followed by the whole court; 
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blushed as she beheld him, gently 
placed the head of the youth on the 
earth, arose, and turning towards the 
prince, “ Ah! Sire,” cried she, “ give 
orders that this young man may be 
tended, he is dangerously wounded.” 
«Do you know him, Madam,” asked 
the king, with a manner as cold as 
Elvira’s was warm. ‘“ No, Sire,” she 
replied, casting her eyes to the ground, 
“ but, to on help it is sufficient to 
be unfortunate.” ‘* You are right, 
Madam,” said the king. somewhat 
embarrassed ; ‘* you shall be obeyed.” 
At the same time he ordered his sur- 
geons to inspect the wounds of the 
unknown, 

Elvira availed herself of that mo- 
ment to draw Don Pedro aside. *« M 
brother,” said she, “* listen to me with 
indulgence: it seems that the destiny 
of this unhappy youth has conducted 
him to my feet: I cannot think of 
abandoning him: the orders of the 
king will certainly be badly executed: 
let him be carried to your house, I 
entreat you: to feel that he does not 
merit his fate, it is sufficient to look 
at him.” ‘I participate in your 


ity,” said Don Pedro; I will ask the 
King’s permission: ——” ‘* But you 


must ask it with importunity,” in- 
terrupted Elvira, “ that you may not 
berefused.” ‘* You shall be satisfied,” 
replied Don Pedro, as he quitted her to 
= the wounded man, whom 
the king was attentively ——s 
while his wounds were dvessed. 

Though the eagerness of Elvira had 
seemed to displease the king, he could 
hot contemplate the stranger more 
closely, without feeling interested for 
him : instinct, which is always true, 
produces bad effects only in souls of 
inferior order: besides, the air, the 
shape, the dignified mien of the youth, 
which were evident even in the cala- 
Mitous situation in which he was, 
sufficiently evinced that his birth and 
rank were above the common stand- 
ard. The king would fain have known 
more about him ; but, to all the.ques- 
tions which were put to him, he re- 
plied only by signs of respect and 
gratitude. 

As soon as the first bandages were 
applied, Don Pedro obtained from the 
king, but not without some difficulty, 

ermission to have him conveyed to 

ls own house, ‘Lhe chace was over: 


during their return, the whole con- 
versation turned upon the event of the 
wounded man; among the courtiers 

especially, conjecture was absolutely 
exhausted; Elvira, thoughtful, with- 
out partaking of the conversation, hed 
probably her conjectures; but she 
communicated them to no one. 

Her first care, when she arvived at 
home, was to give express orders, 
which were repeated a hundred times, 
that the unknown should be tended 
with every care which his condiiion 
required: Elvira, for the first time, 
would be obeyed: the heart is much 
more imperious than the mind. 

It was known, in a few days, that 
the stranger was out of peril; but he 
did not speak : the surgeons explained 
that one of his wounds affected, con- 
siderably, the organs of speech and 
hearing, which were always mutual] 
affected : he was not, however, deaf ; 
but, according to them, he would be, 
nor could he be cured but by a miracle 
of art. ‘ 

This circumstance dashed the joy 
which Elvira had begun to feel, as 
she learned that his lite was no longer 
in danger: ‘‘ he will never speak,” 
said she mournfully ; ‘‘ that is most 
unfortunate.” 

From the time when the event took 
lace, of meeting with the stranger, 
sabella had not quitted Elvira: she 

affected to court the notice of the 
stranger with an ardour of coquetry 
which, plunged Don Pedro into de- 
spair, and caused much disquiet to’ 
Elvira: but the facility which she 
thus had of passing the afternoon in 
the chamber of the sick man, which 
decorum would have forbade her to 
do alone, and the pleasure which Don 
Pedro felt in seeing her so frequently, 
indemnified both the one and the 
other for the chagrin which she 
caused them. These four persons 
were never apart, except when daty 
called Don Pedro to the court. , 

It is natural to think that people, 
who do not speak, do not hear: this 
prejudice, added to what the surgeons 
had said, made them forget that they 
spoke before a third person. 

One day, when Don Pedro was 
violently reproaching Isabella respect- 
ing a long conversation which he had 
had, at court, with Don Roderigo, his 
enemy and his rival, he was informed 
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that a person was waiting from the 
king, to know the state ‘of the 
stranger's health. Don Predro left 
the room to speak himself to the 
messenger. Isabella, seeing herself 
free, said to Elvira, ‘* your brother 
becomes daily more insupportable ; 
were it not for the friendship which 
I have for you, I would immediately 
renounce bim.” ‘ But, is he wrong?” 
replied Elvira gently. ‘* You know 
‘he hatred which Don Roderigo has 
for us; you know how dangerous he 
is; and you seem to be most famili- 
arly intimate with him: nayiyou car 
your coquetry so far as to seem to wi 
to please this unknown, who,” added 
she sighing, “‘ can never tell you if he 
loves you: alas! my brother is most 
unhappy! You pay no regard to his 
feelings though he adores you.”— 
** Fine reasoning,” replied Isabella ; 
**if we are to estimate our.love for 
others by the love which they have 
for us, then you love the king to dis- 
traction.” —** You give a wrong mean- 
ing to my words,” said Elvira, a littie 
chagrined; * the king does not love 
me ; and even if he did love me——” 
*« Well,” interrupted Isabella, ‘ if he 
did love you ; finish as if it were true : 
except yourself, no one doubts it: 
what would you do?” While Isabella 
was speaking, Elvira, who was seated 
Opposite to the stranger, met his eyes 
which he cast down with such an ex- 
ssion of sadness, that her vexation 
increased, and she replied, more fcr- 
cibly, “if he did love me, I could 
never lave him: there is too much 
disparity between his character and 
mine.”—‘* What does that matter in 
a king,” replied Isabella ; ‘* it is not 
of mach consequence even in a pri- 
vate individual: do we love every 
thing in our lover? No: it cannot be: 
personal qualities and attractions are 
too much divided. You see that 1 
love, in your brother, the greatness 
of his soul; his integrity: I might 
love, in another, his fine person, or 
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worse,” said Isabella ; “‘ if youdo not 
accustom your heart to be amused 
with every thing, you will seriously 
fall in love, the first time your sym. 
athy is excited.” — ‘* That,” replied 
‘lvira, ‘* would be the only way, [ 
should ever wish to love: as involun. 
tary love alone can be excusable, | 
should think myself less culpable in 
loving greatly than in loving indif. 
ferently.”—** Ah! you will go far. 
ther,” replied Isabella ; ‘* once caught, 
you would fear lest you did not love 
enough. How I pity you! How 
wretched will you be, should the de. 
fects of your lover sully and destroy 
the pleasing idol that your heart had 
formed.”—* I should not think my- 
self the more unhappy,” replied E]- 
vira ; ‘‘ methinks we should behold 
the faults of those we love with the 
same eye as we do our own; the love 
that is displeased with them, is nothing 
more than feéble friendship.”"—* You 
do not desire a perfect lover, then,” 
said Isabella laughing.“ I should not 
seek for a chimera,” replied Elvira: 
** the virtues which merit general 
esteem would have the same right 
over mine: 1] am, besides, of opinion, 
that happiness, which consists in the 
tender union of souls, depends upon 
an irreproachable sincerity, and the 
most unreserved confidence : I should 
exact a great deal, and I should think 
myself but slightly loved if as much 
were not exacted of me. I could wish 
also that my lover should have can- 
dour enough not to seek to convince 
me of his sentiments, until he was 
convinced of them himself; and I do 
not know,” added she, casting down 
her eyes, ‘* whether I would not wish 
him to be unhappy. We cannot be- 
stow so much happiness upon one 
whois already happy.”—** Very well,” 
said Isabella, rising, ‘* with this man- 
ner of thinking we may produce the 
felicity of others, but we certainly 
shall not produce our own.” ‘‘ You 
are going,” said Elvira:—** No,” re- 


the charms of his face ; I engage with plied Isabella ; * waita while; Iam 


no one; I tell them frankly whatever 
pleases or displeases me in them; 
and, if I were in your place, in telling 
the king that I loved him . 





** But,” replied Elvira, “I do not tell 
him so: your obstinacy drives me 
mid: I donot tell him so: I never 
will tell him so,"=-"* So much the 





going into this closet to write a song 
which I have made upon your bro- 
ther’s humour: I wish to give it to 
him: I shall not be a moment.” 
Elvira would have followed her ; 
but, passing near the bed of the 
stranger, he held her gently by her 
robe. ‘* Stay, adorable Elvira, 
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he in a voice that could be heard only 
by her; ‘ I am that unhappy being 
who would have a right to pee 
you, if to adore you were sufficient 
for that purpose. Your charms have 
seduced my reason: a just indignation 
against inan had made me resolve to 
keep eternal silence with regard to 
them: love alone could have made 
me break that silence: if the offer of 
a pure and yet untouched heart, 
offend you, I will resume my former 
design: nothing can divert me from it” 
- Elvira, at the voice of the stranger, 
was seized with such various and con- 
flicting sensations, that their effects 
were mutually suspended. She seem- 
ed to wish to go, but the stranger still 
holding her, ‘* Pardon, Madam,” he 
continued, ** the violence which I do 
you; this is the decisive moment of 
my life: 1 am not so bold as to hope ; 
but I am too unfortunate to have any 
thing to. fear. I have spoken, charm- 
ing ‘Elvira; you alone know it; let 
every one else be ignorant of it: 
keep my secret, it is the only favour 
which I demand at present: will you 
refuse me? Reply, adored Elvira: 
let me hear from that dear mouth one 
word addressed to me: whatever it 
may be, it will be dear to my love.” 

“ T will keep your secret,” said she 
with a timid voice; ‘‘ only permit me 
to communicate it to my brother: 
he should be ignorant of nothing 
which I know; and you owe him 
your confidence.” 

* Your will is my Jaw,” replied the 
stranger. ‘* Tell my secret to Don 
Pedro; but, adorable Elvira,” added 
he, with tender hesitation, ‘‘ will you 
tell him all ?”’"—* I shall hide nothing 
from him,” said she. “Ah, Madam,” 
replied the stranger, ‘‘ my love touches 

ou but little. ow great is my un- 

appiness!”—* But ot y” said Elvira, 
perceiving then, for the first time, 
that her emotions were increasing. 
ae to say too much, she disen- 
gaged herself from the hands of the 
stranger, so agitated, that she dared 
not enter the closet where Isabella 
was ; she hastened to retire to her own. 
_ Hardly had she begun to feel that 
joy of heart which springs from the 
unexpected developement of an agree- 
able sensation, when Don Pedro ar- 
rived, . 

[To be continued.) 
Uxiversat Mag. Vou. XII. 
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Four Lerrers from —— to —— 
Esa. describing his first Interview, 
and subsequent Passion for ——, 


Never before published. ~~ 
For the Universal Magazine. . 
LETTER I. 


ig is pleasing to reflect how nume- 

reus are the channels through 
which opportunities for the production 
of human love and affection may flow. 
Man, as a social being, branches out 
into endless ramifications; he.enters 
one path, and sees only a few paces 
before him; he goes om and expects 
to find it alike; he knows not what 

leasures.or what. woes await him in 

is course. I, who came here with 
the sullen intention of merely vege- 
tating, and neither hoped nor wished 
to give my better feelings play, soon 
felt my bosom warmed by friendship, 
and tasted some of the choicest hap- 
piness life has to bestow. But this I 
thought my resting place, nor did the 
future promise much beyond it.—I 
was deceived. Another region of de- 
light has opened upon me ; and plea- 
sure, tricked in her sweetest garb, 
gambols round my steps. o 
ights her torch anew, and a thrillin 
extacy, which springs from promi 
bliss, trembles thrqugh my heart.— 
Ah! should it be iain ater 
with the hated thought. 


LETTER I. 
You are right, my friend; and. if 
there be any excellence in divining 
what was never meant to. be obscure, 
that excellence is your’s, Yes, woman 
is the chief, is the only figure in the 
region of delight I have mentioned ; 
nay more, she is a wife, and a mother. 
Now, methinks, I see you pucker up 
our nose, and knit your brows, and 
ite your nether lip, and twiddle with 
your fingers on the table, and wonder 
at your poor, unhappy friend. Fear 
not: dispel all anxiety. I am indeed 
aman; but the man you know me. 
Prythee now do not torture me, in 
your answer, with'‘a tedious lecture 
about propriety, and danger, and the 
insidious nature of affection; and 
how it may lead me astray ; and how 
I ought to reflect on my sityation ; 
and a thousand other hows that are 
mighty well from a good-natured old 
woe to her booby son when he 
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first begins to sigh for the black eyes 
of a om agernary damsel. Mind, I 
resolutely enter my caveat against all 
such. 

Your curiosity is natura] ; but ma 
I venture to satisfy it? There is 
something so ironical in the very 
form of your request, a sort of mock- 
ery in your language, that I hardly 
know in what manner to reply to 
you. I know the prejudices of your 
character, and how little you are in- 
clined to palliate the ebullitions of 
romantic enthusiasm; the austere 

ravity of your ideas upon certain 
subjects, the cynical severity with 
which you condemn whatever devi- 
ates too strongiy from the plain road 
of Jife, might awe a firmer pen than 
mine into silence: but I supply the 
deficiency of natural intrepicity by 
the armour of moral heroism: I have 
Jong singe taught myself to believe 
that nothing can be criminal which 
has nat vice, intended or acied, in its 
composition; and though I know 
well that there are mary situations ip 
life, and many feelings resulting from 
those situations which, tq minds un- 
warmed by kindred sentiment, appear 
frivolous or wrong; ‘y¢i, the dread 
of the world’s frown, or the world’s 
sneer, shall never bush my voice 
when it seeks to proclaim what inno- 
cence and virtue may avow. 

Law, unsupported by power, is but 
a weak engine ; and I fear I shall not 
bend you to compliance by the caveat 
which I entered in oy last. Do not, 
however, censure what you cannot 
judge; suspend your advice til! the 
moment seem to demand it; and 
avoid the error of commoh minds, 
by not exalting yourself, uncalled, 
into the chair of wisdom and age 
nition. 

The same fortuitous occurrences 
which led to my acquaintance with 
Hortensias, has led also to my pre- 
sent connexion with Martha. Ihave 
known her already some months, 
and you will perhaps wonder that I 
have never before spoken of her ; 
but my acquaintance was Jittle more 
than nominal, and J ranked her 
among the nameless objects which 
help to fill up the blank of life.— 
Yop will see, by this, that there were 
no irradiations of beauty, no ineffable 
fopk;, no rosy smiles; and resistless 
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charms, which won immediaté em. ° 


ire over my heart. I differ, there. 
ore, at least from every lover in 
romance or poetry that ever existed ; 
and common sense being the pasis of 
the superstructure, there is a chance 
it may outlive the present month, 
I saw Martha at least fifty times be- 
fore I considered her as any thing 
beyond the million of her sex. 

An accidental but melancholy event 
was the cause of what now exists, 
The death of her youngest child, 
whom I saw but once, and saw only 
to admire, occasioned the temporary 
absence of her husband, to see its ree 
mains buried in the vault of ‘its an. 
cestors in its native country. Sorrow, 
unusual solitude, the loss of one be- 
loved object, and the separation of 
another, produce that dejected pliancy 
of feeling which makes us-repose on 
almost any bosom that presents it- 
self. In the hour of calamity, the 


precision of society is abolished : the . 


eye that is mois‘ened by grief, loves 
to meet some object on which it may 
rest, and where it may imbibe com- 
fort.—It was thus with Martha. An 
intermission of my usual visits, for 
some time, led nie, naturally, at their 
resumption, to inquire the cause, 
which I half suspected, and as natu- 
rally to attempt consolation when I 
knew it. I do not believe that I am 
well calculated to asswage the poig- 
nancy of grief: the consciousness 
which | qlways feel of the little ef- 
fect which fe commiseration 
really has in the momeuts of sorrow, 
and howynuch — the melancholy 
pleasure is af feeding on our woes, 


and of poly kindling, ourselves, 


the torch of hope and comfort anew, 
seldom leaves me at liberty to pour 
forth, with accustomed volubility, the 
well-known topics of consolation— 
Yet J did as far as my feelings would 
mit; and this opened both our 
s ta the influence of some 
of the best feelings our nature 
knows. ee 
The character of Martha cannot be 
delineated by a single strake; it can 
be pourtrayed only by many colours, 
and much delicate shading. She has 
a great deal of unsophisticated nature 
in her system, which, in its various 
combinations, constitutes the most 
charming parts of her portrait. She 
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has the4east affectation of any woman 
I ever knew; indeed, if possible, she 
has less than I couid wish. Im the 
ambiguous -constraction of society it 
isnot always safe to listen, with too 
much reverence, to the simple dictates 
of nature: conscious purity is suffi- 
cient for the heart, but it is too little 
for the world: we must dress accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, if we 
would secure the living ‘approbation 
of man. Jt is neither our business 
nor our inclination to inspect the con- 
duct of our fellow creatures for the 
hidden: virtue which may prompt it: 
it is theirs to shew it in legible cha- 
racters, and even then they may re- 
joice if it be read with truth and can- 
dour. Martha, in the sweet simpli- 
city of her own feelings, forgets that 
a captious and malicious world looks 
on with cold, malign, and jealous 
eyes; that it loves to pasture on cor- 
rupted and offensive garbage; and 
when a healthier spat is. offered to its 
taste, will even sully with designed 
filth, and so mix the nauseous com- 
pound that the gorge of virtue rises at 
thesight. To such appetites, depraved 
by gross indulgence, the fairest parts 


_of nature are sometimes rendered tri- 


butary ; and it calis for all our vigi- 
lance to keep the fences whole, that 
the ugly monster may not wallow in 
our own domain. It is a sad reflec- 
tion that man should so pursue’ his 
fellow man; to think that we must 
dress our actions up in the world’s 
garb, and hide the voice and form of 
nature beneath a tawdry heap, that 
fits us to bustle through the masque- 
rade of life, and hardly drop it on the 
gloomy confines of the tomb; but, 
since our hard condition is such, it is 
wisdom’s part to yield with 

where it cannot struggle with honour. 
_ [have said that Martha's character 
is anomalous ; but an interesting sim- 
plicity is its predominant quality, mix- 
ed with a large portion of native viva- 
city. She passes, with ease, from the 
pensive melancholy of sentiment to 
the gaiety of sirth; and she returns, 
with the same facility, from the greatest 
exuberance of merriment to the sweet- 
est gloom of moral sadness. This was 
exemplified in the discourse I have 
mentioned. It began upon a topic 
sufficiently sad; jt wandered imper- 
cepiibly to others less solemn, and 


ended, at last, in what might be'deem, 
ed perfectly gay. But this, my friend, 
is natural, ‘The deepest sorrow is not 
that which dresses the face always it 
tears, nor that which banlshes, for 
ever, from the eye, the sparkling lustre 
of a smile; this corroding grief is ra» 
ther the sullenness of despair than the 
amiable melancholy of a wounded 
heart. I confess'to you, that out con- 
versation was so frivolous during this 
and some subsequent interviews, that 
I imagined I had merely formed a su- 
perficial acquaintance, which might 
serve, among other trifles of existence, 
to amuse the path of life, She has 
since told me too, that her opinion of 
me was less favourable, than a man’s 
vanity could tempt him to wish, It 
is pleasing thus to compare the pro- 
gress of our feelings, to.mark their 
changes, and-to note how greatly dif» 
ferent they sometimes are to-day from 
what they were perhaps a month, be- 
fore. But, though I owna reyolution 
has taken place in my ideas respecting 
her, yet, I thank Heaven, I ana pet 
fectly free; she has not yet enthralled 
my heat, she has not yet made me 
more than any man of plain, common 
sense, of an upright, vigorous mind 
ought to be. You will, .perbaps, ins 
sultingly demand, how Jong it wiil be 
so?—This is a question you have ne 
right to ask, and consequently I am 
not bound to answer. , 


LETTER III. 


Just as I expecta a tedious ho- 
mily of moral maxims, concluding 
with a bitter sarcasm. How can yoo 
infer, because vivacity, I may-say con- 
stitutional vivacity, forms a prime 

redient in the character of Marth; 

She is therefore frivolous and silly as 
the rest of her sex? Kye upon yous. 
my friend! I could almost say this 
is liberal ; at Jeast it is impolite, un- 
courteous, ungallant, thus to calume 
niate a lady whom you never saw, 
and to mistepresent even the picture 
which has been shewn to you. It is 
the boundea duty of every knight to 
maintain the honour of bis mistress 
ney more, to assert her paramount 
claims over every other of her sex; 
but Burke has told you the days of 
chivalry are gone, and with them too 
are gone the gallant spirit of amorous 
emprize. I fear, i » that had I 
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existed in the Zenith of their fame, I 
should have regarded as a lubbard 
knight, and should have found no 
high born damsel willing to admit 
me into her service; but now, in this 
milder aspect of the chivalrous planet, 
ican stand up pee 3 my peers and 
vouch my claims to the notice of the 


r sex. 

In sober truth, though, you have 
formed a most erroneous opinion of 
Martha. Her gaiety is a sort of native 
hilarity, very distinct from the idle 
mirth and unmeaning vivacity which 
are so often found if her sex. It is 
ah innate quality which pervades her 

eneral conduct, but serves rather to 
shade and adorn by its consonancy 
with the other parts: it never rises 
into obstreperous mirth; it never 
ing inanity. It al- 


sinks into simperi 
jures by the fine and interesting har- 
the 


mony which oF raha wit 

other features of her character. [pn 
the very dayspring of life, it becomes 
her more than the austere gravity of 
wisdom does the reverend brows of 
scholastic pedantry: it is the clear 
azure of a tempetate sky, over which 
dark clouds sometimes pass, but leave 
behind the empyrean blue unsullied. 
“But gaiety is attractive only when 
it knows how to: yield; the face 
‘that is for ever distended by a smile 
is but a cunning mask to hide a heart 
steeled in apathy’s unscarred mail. — 
Martha has nothing of this ; nay more, 
they were qualities the very reverse 
of this that first ee my mind 
with the sentiments I now feel. You 
know very well, that there is not a 
man breathing, who has a firmer con- 
témpt for those smiling miortals, who 
earry their heatts on their facés, and 


pes tead, at once, the materials it 
i: posed of; I-could sooner mingle 


‘sduls with a savage, and learn his vo- 
tabulary to tell him so, than I could 
‘feel real esteem or love for such a 
shallow ‘being. Yet, Heaven knows 
how many hundreds such I have met 
with: weg ny meet you witha 
smile and leave you with a smile; 
who speak with asmile, and nod with 
a smile; who tell you with a smile 
upon the bed of sickness, that they 
hope you will soon recover; who 
console you with a smile in the hour 
of affliction, by telling you that we 
are all born‘to calamity. It would 
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be curious to get a sight of these va. 
pouring empty shades when they are 
asleep, to see if that muscular contor- 
tion yet dwell upon their smirking 
faces. Oh! .it is fulsome, such 
tised gaiety ; it makes the heart ‘sick 
to behold the human countenance so 
habitually distorted. 

But I tell you Martha is none of 
these. Discourse, which brings the 
heart into play, has greater charms 
for her than that of which the highest 
ambition is to raise a laugh. I donot 
absolutely say that she is free from a 
certain failing of her sex, which leads 
them, all, to nourish and protect that 
breed of animals so numerous in our 
isle, who are seen fluttering about fe- 
males,uttering a mort of sweet thin 
and frisking in their sight like monkies 
in sunshine ; a sort of breed to which 
naturalists have assigned no name yet; 
and seem, like the pheenix, to rise 
from their own ashes, for they have 
rarely been known to leave an off- 
spring behind them. . I even su 
that she would thus. far vindicate the 
privileges of her sex in the mainte- 
nance of this. equivocal species of 
animals; but, I can forgive her that 
she resembles them in one thing, 
when [ see her tower above them in 
somany. She has aheart, than which 
I never knew a more amiable; her 
principles are scrupulously delicate 
and correct; her sense of female worth 
and honour is simple but dignified ; 
her ideas of her situation as a wife and 
mother are those of a Roman matron, 
free from the spots that too often 
sully both ; religion in her is a grace- 
ful handmaid, ‘not a repulsive tyrant; 
her opinions of the moral fitness 
life, and the boundaries of connexion 
between the sexes, are those of a 
chaste and erect mitid, free from 
prejudice and above disguise. In her 
company I have already passed some 
hours of such unmingled pleasure, 
that I should look forward with sor- 
row if I thought they were never to 
be renewed. I feel myself, every 
day, more conscious of her merits, 
and find, every day, a stronger conso- 
nance in our ideas, which, you will 
easily conceive, forms no small part 
of the basis on which I have erected 
my admiration. I do not, however, 
assume this congruity as the 
principle by which to estimate her; 
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there are others less liable to error, 
and which tell me powerfully that she 
is something more than her sex in ge- 
neral. Recant, therefore, thy most 
heretical opinions ! 

As you have only done your duty, 
and that not until it was pointed out 
to you, Ido not think you are entitled 
to ay exuberant commendation.— 
You were reduced to the dilemma of 
either abjuring your heresy, or vir- 
tually contemning my word by an 
obstinate perseverance in it; the lat- 
ter, from its implied consequence, 
you would hardly dare to do; and the 
former has become only a measure 
of prudence. Pardon me, therefore, 
if I only give you'the same commen- 
dation that I would a man who resigns 
a deposit he bas no right to keep. 


LETTER Iv. 


I can bear raillery. It bespeaks the 
playfulness of a mind half approving 
what it half ridicules. Of that nature 
is yours, my friend : indulge it, there- 


.fore under every shape if it give you 


pleasure, but spare your morality, for 
that levels with the ponderous severity 
of a club, ; , 
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You tell me I am like every novel 
hero; my mistress is all perfection, 
and you wonder I have not yet given 
a florid picture of sparkling eyes, rosy 
lips, winning smiles, graceful shapes, 
love-inspiring words, and _ angelic 
tones of voice. Perhaps I have not 
done this, because I am not caught 
with the outward decorations. of na- 
ture ; perhaps because no such charms 
exist; perhaps because I am not ex- 
pert at hyperbole and language, strut- 
ting into figures that offend the mind; 
in fact, you may divine i «* per~ 
haps” you think proper for the omis- 
sion, Youask me too, more expli- 
citly, Is ‘‘my Martha” one of the 
faultless heroines of romance? To 
this I can answér with somewhat 
greater precision, though you hardly 
merit the condescension. She is hu- 
man: she is formed of passions, appe- 
tites, prejudices, feelings, like every 
other being; but they are tempered 
by a greater fund of propriety, good 
sense, and judgment, than is usual; 
she is young, and has the vanity of 
youth; but this too is tempered by 
the feelings of the mother and the 
wife. Rest satisfied: she is what her 
sex very seldom is. 





CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli megabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Cursory Remarks: on’ Corpvu- 
tence. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. pp. 
44, PriceZs.- ~ . 

WP HIS is a fat subject discussed in 

a thin book ; and truly it is com- 
mendable in the author, considering 
the adipose nature of his pursuit, that 
he did not extend it to more obe- 
sity of bulk. He will have little;to 


fear, however, from our criticism, for, - 
having but one corpulent member in | 


our whole fratermity, we sent him the 
pamphlet ; and it reached his hands 
just as he had stuck his fork into a 
shoulder of mutton, that had been 


a put: it in his pocket, and 
egan his dinner, But this was mete 
bravado: jor the next day he was seen 
measuring his waist, and was heard 
to inquire of the servant about the 
price of cabbages ; and, on the ¢fier- 
noomof the third day, he sat down, 
after a dinner of boiled turnips, to 
write the subsequent remarks. 


. 





The motive which induced the au- 
thor of this pamphlet to compose it 
was to gratify the wish of a gentleman 
who had grown fat, and who request- 
ed the author to give hima reference 
to such writers as’ might satisfy his 


dissevered from the carcase of one of curiosity or give him some informa- 


the prizesheep: Casting an indignant 


tion on a subject which so much en- 


lance at the title, he tucked up his’ grossed his thoughts. The present 


lly into, the waistband of his 
breeches, left his fork in its position, 
turned over a few pages, grunted out 
something about drinking vinegar and 
living upon vegetables, twisted up the 


work was, in consequence, produced, 
which consists of little else than a col- 
lection of the opinions of different 
medical men upon the causes and the 
cure of corp . But “ doctors 
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differ ;” for none of them agtet 48 to mous Spanish General, Chiapin Vite) 
the best_mode of remedying the dis- lis, well known in the time he lived for 
ease. The only remedy upon which his enormous size, reduced himself 
they seem to be almost unanimous, is solely by drinking of vinegar, to sucha 
vegetable diet and exercise. degree that he could fold tis skip 
ur author, in his Ivtroduction, round his body. In countries where 
says that his pages will probably fall cyder is drank asa beverage, the in. 
into the cunke of those whose “em habitasts are leaner than in those 
bon poiut” appearance ‘denotes good Where beer is the common liquor, 
temper,” and truly he might well — « Soap is strongly recommended by 
bespeak their yood temper, whem he Dr, Flemyng, on account of its diu- 
proceeds to talk about “ sprinkling retic properties, After making some 
them with sand, and rubbing them observations on the quantity and qua. 
with a coarse dry towel,” “sweating” lity of food, and enforcing the neces. 


and ‘salting them.” (see pp. 19,20). sity of abstinence; be considers what — 


—We think such a seasoning would js the most etiectual method. of in- 
preserve them from any future adi- creasing the evacuation of animal jl, 
pose inclwation. Dr. Radcliffe’s re- which, he says, is te be done, with the 
cipe was, after all, the most effica- greatest safety, by diuretics. For this 
cious: ‘‘ keep your eyes open and purpose he recommends soap, consi- 
your mouth shut.” ; dering it as aspecific. Purgative me- 
There is more philosophy in the dicines, he observes, are dangerous; 
following observations than we can and little is to be done by perspiration, 
find out : But where there is no morbid obstruc- 
“ The predisposition to corpulency ‘on, mild diuretics, particularly soap, 
varies in different persons. fn some Will, he thinks, effect a cure, without 
it exists to such an extent, that a con- !2¢onvenience or danger to the con, 
siderable secretion of fat Will take *Mtution. 
place, notwithstanding strict attention “* * A worthy acquaintance of mine,’ 
to the habits of life, and. undeviating says Dr, Flemyng, -‘ a judicious and 
moderation in the gratification ef the experienced physician, in his younger 
appetite. Such a disposition is gene days had been very active, and used 
rally connate, very often hereditary; much exefcise, both on foot and on 
and when accompanied, as'it frequent- horseback, and for many years seemed 
ly is, with that easy state of mind, de as little Liable to corpulency as most 
nominated ‘ good humour,’ which, in people By insensible degrees, as he 
the fair sex, Mr. Pope tells us, diminished his daily labours, fatness 
stole upon him and kept increasing, 
insomuch, that when [ met with him 
aboutwix years ago, I found him in 
: é the greatest distress, through mere 
Or when, in men, the temper is Cast eorpulency, of apy person, not exe 
in that bappy mould, which Mr.Hume ceeding middle age, lever knew. He 
so cheerfully congratulates himself wa, abliged to ride from house 16 
UPON possessing, aNd considers as MOTE hoyse to visit his patients in the town 
than equivalent to a thousand a year, where he practised, being quite un- 
*the habit of looking at every thing able to walk an hundred yards at a 
on ils favouratile side’ corpulency siretch ; and was, in no small degree, 
myst ensue. lethargic. In otiver respects he seem- 


For the benefit of our fat country °¢ pretty clear of any remarkable dis- 
gentlemen, who have not yet Jearned pve CuCORS Beet of which ™ er 
“to purge aud live cleanly,” we will e!t some, not very violent, attacks. 


" warmly recommended the inward use 
t modes of reformation. 75 : 
extract a lew eanee of soap, in order to reduce his corpu- 


teaches charms to-last, 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains 
the past. 


“* Few things have been more gene- tency, as the safe and effectual remedy. 


rally administered in the cure of cor- in bis case, and a remedy which he 
ulency than acids of various kinds, might continue to use the longest; I 
he emaciating properties of acid li- entorced my advice by the reasonings 
quors, particularly vinegar, ate very above urged, of which he was too good 
well known. It is said, that the fa- a judge not to perceive their full co- 
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gency: accordingly, he began to take 
it July 1754, at which time he weigh- 
ed twenty stone and eleven pounds, 
jockey weight; a vast load for him to 
‘bear, who js little above middle sta 
ture, and withal small boned. He 
took, every night, at bed time, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of common home- 
made castile soap, dissolved in a quar- 
terof a pint of soft water; in about 
two or three months he began to feel 
more freedom and an increase of acti- 
yity, which encouraged him to perse- 
yere; and that he did with success, 
that in August 1756 (as he informs me 
in a letter now lying before me) his 


‘bulk was reduced two whole stone 


weight, and he could walk a mile with 
pleasure. Het had continued the use 
of the soap all the time between June 
1754 and August 1756, with very short 
interruptions, in the manner and 
quantity above-mentioned; it ope- 
rated remarkably, without ever pro- 
ducing the least troublesome effect. 
And now, while I am sending these 
pages to the press, (April 1760), T am 
certainly informed that he is hearty 
and well.’ 

“ The author of  Zoonomia’ is of 
opinion, that the eating of much salt, 
or salted meat, is more efficacious than 
soap, as it increases perspiration, and 
produces thirst, by which, if the pa- 
tient can bear it, the absorption of his 
fat will be greatly increased, as in 
fever. He advises that one entire meal 
should be omitted, as supper; to drink 
as little as possible of any uid, but 
aérated alkaline water, which he re- 
commends from an idea of its render- 
ing fat more fluid. 


Dr. Cullen, however, well observes, 
‘that the inducing a saline and acrid 
state of the blood,’ (which are sup- 
posed to be the effect of vinegar and 
soap), ‘ may have worse consequences 
than the corpulency it was intended 
to correct, and that no person should 
hazard those while he may. have re- 
course to the more safe and certain 
means of abstinence and exercise. The 
diet,’ he adds, * must be sparing, or 
rather, what is more admissible, it 
must be such as affords little nutritious 
matter; it must therefore be chiefly, 
oralmost only, of vegetable matter, 
and at the very utmost, milk. Such 
a diet should be employed, and gene- 
Fally onght to precede exercise, for 
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obesity does not easily admit of bodily 
exercise, which, however, is the only 
mode that can be very effectual.’ 

“The theory of the celebrated Brown 
naturally led him to prefer and recom- 
mend the free use of animal food in 
our general diet; but he agrees with 
Dr. Cullen in the chief points, ‘that 
as animal food is the principal noxious 
power, the quantity should be reduced 
and more exercise taken. These 
means,’ he observes, ‘ are sufficient 
for the cure.’ 

“ Dr Fothergill, to whom. we are 
indebted for two curious cases of cor- 
pulency, holds the same language.— 
‘A strict vegetable diet,’ says the doc- 
tor, ‘reduces exuberant fat more cer- 
tainly than any other means I know. 
Perhaps a reasonable use of wine, not 
a generous one, should here be allows 
ed, lest the strength:should be dimi- 
nished too much in proportion. Al) 
the means of increasing the thinner 
secretions: are evidently pointed out 
as necessary, if to these we join small 
doses of chalybeates, or other medi- 
cives; and an abstinence from animal 
food, so far as the patient's health, 
situation, and manner of life will ad- 
mit of it; we are, perhaps, rendering 
all the reasonable assistance we can, 
till future discoveries make us better 
acquainted with the real causes of this 
singular distemper.’ 

** The cure of this disease, accord- 
ing to the opiviow of the late Dr. Bed- 
does, consists in giving to the consti- 
tution a greater quantity of oxygen, 
independent of the mechanical effeets 
of exercise, which increases absorp- 
tion. The doctor asks, ‘May it not 
also, by introducing more oxygen into 
the system, by diffusing it more wide- 
ly, check the formation of a substance 
containing little oxygen, while the fat, 
with the other fluids and solids, is ab- 
sorbed ?" 

** Salivation, decoction of guaiacum 
with sweating, have been proposed; 
and, in cases of enlarged omentum, 
a bandage has been recommended, 
that might be tightened and relaxed 
at pleasure. 

** These, I believe, are the princi- 
pal articles that have been resorted to 
in the medical treatment of this dis- 
ease; and the person who depends 
solely on the benefit to be derived 
from the use of any of them, will, { 
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fear, find himself grievously disap- 
pointed.” 

Thus then it seems that, after all- 
this profusion of medical prescriptions, 
no material benefit is to be expected, 
except from a vegetable diet and ex- 
ercise, or, in the elegant language of 
the epigraph to the work, 

Think not, ye candidates for health, 

That ought can gain the wish’d-for prize: 
(Or pill or potion, power or wealth), 

But temperance and exercise. 


We were surprised to find no men- 
tion of Dr. Arbuthnot’s rules for the 
reduction of corpulency in his Prac- 
tical Rules of Diet. They seem to 
be as a scm as any that are here 
brought forward. 

The author’s concluding paragraph 
will shew what are the bounds of his 
wishes ; and we can safely assure him, 
that we wish also that he may be suc- 
cessful in his. 


** To enlarge on the common ad- 
vantages of temperance is unnecessary. 
I am only desirous to shew, by this 
cursory view, that the diminution of 
the secretion of fat, when in excess, 
may be attempted with safety, and has 
been attended with success. If by what 
has been advanced [ should in the 
least contribute to the removal of what 
appears to me to be a prevailing pre- 
judice, I shall feel the satisfaction of 
having fully attained my object.” 





Poems, consisting of TRANSLATIONS 
from the Greek, Latin, and ITa- 
Lian. With some Originals. Bi 
Mrs. Ware, of Ware Hill, Herts. 
lyol. 1809. 

Wwé announce the present work 

with much pleasure ; not mere- 
ly from a consideration of its general 
respectability, but because it is an ho- 
nourable testimony of female superi- 
ority. Weare among those who ear- 
nestly hail an intellectual woman. Its 
infrequency may be some cause for 
our joy, and a strong motive for our 
approbation. Any thing which ap- 
proaches to reason in the fair sex is 
entitled to that reception which is 
usually given to a prodigy, though 
anxiously wished for asa truth. Let 
not this opinion be deemed severe. 

Look on woman: count her quali- 

ties; to what do they amount ?—Ex- 





{Manca 


ternal decoration. ‘To sing, to Ys 
to dance, to dress: to bre chaneey? 
and rear them: to be a domestic 
drudge, a.creatyre of homely economy, 
who can descant upon the excellence 
of meat, sauce, and pies, get through 
a washing-day with dexterity, but pot 
With good humour, scold the ‘maids 
and perplex her husband, are her 
prime endowments: she is indeed the 
servant, but can rarely aspire to be 
the companion of men. We speak 
of rational men; of men, whose 
minds must be fed. There are men, 
indeed, to whom any woman is a fit 
companion: as, ina nation of blind 
peop e, a° one-eyed man would be 

ing. Let them not deplore, then, 
an evil of which, they are the cause, 
While women place their chief em. 
pire in the eye of the other sex, they 
can expect to reign only till the eye 
is satiated: when that takes place, 


~ they sink, nevertorise again. Exter- 


nal attractions never vary; mental 
ones are boundless: and when they 
are combined in woman, they form 
a creature worthy of love; we would 
almost say (if it may be said without 
mars of adoration. But, for 
those feline ladies, who are emphati- 
cally styled good housewifes, though 
the race is numerous, we are far from 
saying Esto perpetua! 

Non sic prata novo vere decentia 

Atstatis calide dispoliat vapor, 

Szvit solstitio cum medius dies ;~— 

Ut fulgor teneris qui radiat genis 
Momento rapitur, nullaque non dies 
Formosi spolium corporis abstulit. 


'Y Res est forma fugax. Quis sapiens bone 


Confidat fragili? Seneca. 


Mrs. Ware will understand this; 
and perhaps, as the immediate cause 
of the preceding remarks, she may 
incur the odium of some of her fe- 
male friends, who hate the excellence 
they cannot reach.—We pass now to 
the consideration of her volume, and 
shall quote her preface, as a proof of 
what industry may effect, when the 
inclination and the will are sincere, 


“* The following: poetical attempts 
were written at different times and 
places—some to beguile hours of soli- 
tude--some to allay those of uncer- 
tainty. 

“« My education was that of most 
females; and, if I have any where 
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mistaken the poets’ sentiments, from 
whom I have attempted to translare, 
(though | have endeavoured to follow 
them), I hope it will be attributed to 
my not having had the advantages of 
a classical initiation. As fat as my 
knowledge of the dead languages ex- 
tends, it has been acquired purely 
from private study, without insiructor 
-orassistant. Under this candid expo- 
sition of facts, I trust I may deprecate 
the blasts of severe criticism, which 
would not fail to founder my fragile, 
and perhaps too venturesome, bark. 
Though I arrogate not fame, if the 
public voice does not condemn me, 1 
shall feel gratified, and, in the expe- 
rience of this indulgence, be more 
than repaid. 

“ The original subjects | have added 
wil], [trust, be honoured’ by as favour- 
able a reception as the translations 
may aspire to. 

“Mary Ware.” 


The writers from whose works 
Mrs, Ware has given translaiions, are 
Homer, Theocritus, Moschus, Ana- 
creon, Ovid, Hurace, Ariosto, Gua- 
rin. A better selection, we think, 
night bave been made. Virgil ought 
to have found a place among the 
Latins, and ‘Tasso among the Italians. 


The first piece is a_ translation of 
Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
not very skilfully nor very harmoni- 
ously executed. ‘Such lines as the 
following deserve reprehension : 


“* Give me in language proper to relate.” 

‘Whence, and» what art thou? prithee, 
truly say.” 

“The horrid spectre made both worthies 
shake.” 


Such a rime as the following is 
quite inadmissible : 


On the frog’s ‘back, to see his dreary home, 
Whose pallid body floats the waves among. 


We will eopy her translation of 
Theocritus as a fair specimen of her 
powers i— 

Roving Cupid was.tempted to pilfer one day, 

Froma honey-stor'd hive, as it lay in his way, 

When a little im pertitient bee, on the wing, 

Fix’d deep in his finger his sharp-pointed 
sting ; 

Soon the venom inflam’d it, and, swelling 
with pain, 

Cupid fretted and stamp"d, and would loud- 

ly complain, 
Universat Mage. Vou. XIII. 
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*Till he hied him to Venus his rage toim- 
art, 

That 06 paltry an insect created such stnart. 

The goddess, all smiling replied, Little elf, 

You exactly resemble this insect yourself; 

lnsidious, tho’ trifling, you flatter afound, 

But you deep fix your sting, and you wide 
make the wound. 


Mrs. Ware jis not very successful in 
her versions of Horace. The cont- 
mencement of that beautiful ode 


Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postumre, 
Labuntur anni, &c, 


she translates by 
The years, my friend, glide on apace, 
The fleeting vears their constarit race 
Insensibly maintain, &c. 


We consider her translation from 
Ariosto as the best in the volume.—- 
We will extract the conclusion :— 


Whilst thus he spake, Olympia’s sorrows 

rise, 

And the big tears stand trembling in her 
eyes. 

So, o'er the face of Heav'n, in varying spring, 

lhe gathering clouds unlook'd-for darkness 
bring 

But through the partial gloom, the beaming 
ray, 

The all-enlivening sun restores the day ; 

The nightingale, in plaintive music, grieves 

Amidst the starting buds and opening leaves ; 

So, in the fair one’s teats love bathes his 
wings, 

And joy, exulting, from the radiance springs ; 

At her bright eyes, the golden dart inflames, 

But tempers in the trickling tear its beams, 

That cours’d its way along her lovely face, 

Which both the rose’s tints and lily’s grace, 

Love draws with magic force the pointed 

dart; - 

What double mail of shield can guard the 
heart? 

The youth: resistless gazes on her charms, 

Nor knows what power his senses thus dis- 
arms, 

The beauty of Olympia’s form to paint, 

Defies expression, for all words are faint ; 

The eyes, the mouth, the nose, the owing 
hair, 

Shoulders and neck as polish'd iyory fair ; 

All that the wavigg drap’ry should enfoid 

Was perfeet form’d in Nature’s choices} 
mould. 

This symmetry of form had Paris seen, 

Doubtful -his judgment for the cyprian 
queen= 

Or, had his eyes once met this beauteous 
dame, ; 

His heart had gloried in a spotless flame: 

No perjur'd guest bright Helen had ador'd,y 

But, om had blest her jawfuLlorg, 

2 
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When Zeuxis for dread Juno’s sacred fare 

Perfection sought from one fair form in vain, 

And for the semblance of the goddess stole 

From different beauties to combine the 
whole, 

Had he beheld Oly mpia, unadorn’d, 

His picture from her Jikeness had been 


form’d. 

This matchless form, in native beauty 
dress‘d, 

Bireno’s faithless eyes could ne’er have 
bless’d, 


Or, on the desert isle, his cruel mind 
Had never left her to despair congign’d. 


Oberto now the force of passion proves, 
And every action marks how much he loves. 
By every. tender and consoling word, 

He checks despondence, where his heart 
ador'd ; 

Infuses hope that this distress may end, 

And futare time restoring comfort lend ; 

He promises,with heartfelt warmth and zeal, 

Her perjur'd foc his just revenge shall feel : 

He swears her lost possessions to reclaim, 

Re-conquer ali Olanda in her name; 

His kingdom’s strength he pledges for the 
deed, 

Fires with his words, and vows to act with 


speed, 


Now to the ruin’d mansion they repair, 
And choose ft garments for the lovely fair, 
Which soo were found, for in abundance lay 
The robes of victims, late the monster's prey. 
And yet Oberto thought, how rich soe’er 
The vest, she merited one still more rare: 
For what the glossy silk, or rvory white, 
Embroidery rich, or gold, tho’ dazzling 

bright ; ° 
What work of fancy or of art combin’d, 
Could heighten charms by nature’s hand 
design’d ? 
Orlando joy’d to see the monarch prove 
This early dawn of a resistless love ; 
For fair Olympia’s cause alone delay’d 
His active search for his own lovely maid. 
Oberto now her champion stood confest, 
Whose ready oath reliev’d his anxious 
breast, 
That dark Bireno’s guilty life should pay 
Vor faith profan’d, and ill usurped sway. 


They spread their canvas to the fav’ring 
ale, 
And for Hibernia’s land impatient sail. 
Orlando, destin’d to anther coast, 
Thought every day and hour too idly lost: 
No pray’rs avail’d his mighty mind to shake; 
Z.ove urg’d to go, and friendship’s plea was 
weak. 
But ere he left this hospitable shore, 
’ He fail’d not for Olympia to implore. 
Alas! the love-sick king no prompting 
needs ; 
His passion urges to heroic deeds, 


[Marcy 
England and Scotland, to revenge her, 


fought, 
And soon Orlando to submission brought; 
No sword was sheath’d till every foe was 
slain, 
And present joy wip’d off the former pain, 
Olympia now Oberto’s wife was seen, 
No more a countess, but a powerful queen, 


Among the originals we noticed a 


grammatical error, which is very fre. ° 


quent among the best writers : 

“* Nor art nor force its fite delay.” p. 176, 

** Yet, what are their fragrance or beauty to 
me ?? —192, 

In both these lines the verb should be 

in the singular, the nominatives bei 

disjoined by the disjunctive conjunc. 

tions nor and or. 

We noticed also some lines of 
which the harmony is defective; but, 
instead of collecting them, we will 
extract the following verses to the 
memory of a father :— | 


Shall thy lamented shade, Oh ! much-lov'd 
sire, 

Unnotic’d, to the silent tomb retire ?— 

No—rather let thy sorrowing child réhearse 

Thy worth, thy Christian death, in hum- 
blest verse. 

Check’d is the tear that mem’ry bids to flow 

In thanks, that Heav’n retarded long the 
blow, 

Till, years enfeebling, Nature’s strength 

gave way, 

Tho’ sense and reason to the last bore sway. 

For ling’ring life no anxious prayer ascends, 

* Let me notlive a burthen* to my friends.” 

From early years the Gospel truths he own’d, 

And at his death its glorious comforts found, 


Come, recollection, tho’ thy poignant dart 
Awakes the keenest feelings of the heart, 
Give me, in mem’ry’s eye, my sire to see, 
His actions trace—who lives no more to me. 


In early youth, allur’d by martial fame, 
He felt its ardour, and purst’d the flame; 
In battle firmly for his country stood, 

And gash’d, in Preston field, lay drench’d ia 
blood. + 

*T was there that Providence its power dis- 
play’"d— 

An arm unseen diverts the rebel blade—- 





* A favourite wish he’ often expressed, 
to the last hour of sensibility. 

“ He was left for dead upon the field of 
battle, with eleven wounds. It will be re- 
collected, that the rebels were chiefly armed 
with swords and dirks, and gave little quar- 
ter. He was captain of grenaciers, and @ 
very young man. 
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The tender texture of the brain defends*— 

And thro’ the folded sash the poinard 
bends, 

Nor Jess acknowledg’d its directing power, 

In disappoinatment’s black and heavy hour. 


Long could my verse the fav'rite theme 

pursue, 

Thro’ all. the chequer'd scenes of life’s re- 
view. 

With maaly fortitude its ills he bore, 

Too wise each trifling evil to deplore 

With seuse, good temper, and a cheerful 
heart, 

In each convivial hour he took, his part ; 

But ne'er forgot his life’s great aim and end, 

To shine as subject, husband, father, friend. 


Whe, with the weight of years his 
strength declin’d, 
No weak complaints disgrac’d his placid 
mind; 
Resign’d to life or death——as the Most High 
Might deem it right, the Christian’s faith to 


‘ try. 

The last dread scene was short. ‘My heart 
be still, 

Tho’ horrors rise—submit to Heaven's high 
will. 


We cannot conclude without strong- 
y applauding Mrs. Ware for the lau- 

able employment of her time, so 
preferable to the usual occupations of 
a female mind, which consist of an 
agreeable mixture of scandal, folly, 
and ignorange. 





Tue Veto: a Commentary on the 
Grenville Manifesto. By Corne 
Lius Kzocu, bsg. 1810. 


J Vpn pamphlet is considered, by 
the author, to be worthy of a 
dedication and a preface, which, with 
the dedicated matter, we should cer- 
tainly have thought little worthy of 
notice, were not the subject of it one 





* A piece of his scull was cut off by a 
broad sword, close to the brain, which hung 
by the skin, and it is now in his daughter's 
possession. 

} His sash was cut through and through 
by a blow aimed at his body. In the hurry 
occasioned by the sudden approach of the 
rebel army, it was tied round the waist, 
instead of being put over the shaulder, as 
was the manner of wearing it at that time, 
and by that change saved his life. His 
daughter has the sash. 

t He quitted the army, upon a younger 
officer being put over his head, who imme- 
diately joined the regiment it, Flanders, and 
Was killed in the first action. 
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which, at this moment, occupies, in 
a great degree, the attention of the 
public. 

The dedication is to the English 
people, and exhibits’ as great a mix- 
ture of rhapsodical fustian and vulga- 
rity, as any ‘speech or publication 
which issued from the most infuriated 
efforts of the French Revolution. It 
casts a fulminating and indiscriminate 
censure on all men and al/ measures, 
leaving tlie reader in the utmost asto- 
nishment and consternation, from 
which he can recover only to conjec- 
ture that we are involved and sunk in 
such a state of desperate anarchy and 
ruin, as we can be redeemed from by 
the self-created and immaculate judge, 
Cornelius Keogh, Esq. alone. In the 
Dedication, page 3, he says to the 
people of England, ‘* Mistake not 
your disorder ; it is not a_palliative it 
requires, but a prompt and efficacious 
remedy.” When. writers indulge in 
mere rant, it is difficult for the sober 
and temperate to elicit their meaning, 
supposing them to have any ; but, if 
this sentence fave a meaning, it is,— 
Trust not, my friends, to the reform 
or the improvement of the present 
system, it would be unavailing; make 
a bold eftort ; destroy the old edifice 
and build anew one. He continues 
this strain of declamation in pages 6 
and 7, by telling us, that “‘ an invader 
(to assist you in this pious purpose) is 
looked for, not as a despoiling con- 
queror, but as a welcome deliverer ; 
and France how near, how fearfully 
near!” Mean hypocrisy! why not 
say, in plain words,—We wish for 
revolution, and consequent bloodshed, 
to obtain our supremacy; and to 
France we look for assistance : how 
conveniently near she is for that pur- 
pose: for, if they even despoiled us 
of our political liberty, still we should 
have a Catholic king. ‘* At home,” 
he continues, ‘* we have an ill coun- 
selled king; a coachman-like, pugi- 
listic, profligate peerage.” Here too 
we behold the political demagogue : 
so, because, out of five or six bun- 
dred peers, we find some three or 
four who indulge in the pleasures of 
driving four in hand, (it is not neces 
sary to inquire into the right or wrong 
of this practice), and some two or 
three more who prefer the natura} 
arg of man to the artificial ones, 
2h2 
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because of these carnal propensities, 
which must, from the nature of the 
diversified opinions of man, arise in 
the same proportion from the same 
number, indiscriminately chosen a- 
mong all classes of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, Mr. Keogh must, for the errors 
(granting them to be such) of half-a- 
dozen, indiscriminately censure and 
stigmatize the whole body of one of 
the essential branches of our glorious 
constitution, the aristocracy, and by 
the term ‘* coachman-like and pugi- 
listic,” phunge the whole peerage into 
contempt. ‘* Will you then,” he 
says, “‘ by a generous effort, worthy 
of your ancient glory, deliver, at once, 
your king and yourselves from the 
connected, persevering, and success- 
ful conspiracy of hirelings, jobbers, pe- 
culators, panders, and prostitutes? !!!” 
Here is alliteration ! We cannot call 
it harmony; for folly is always dis- 
cordant. Why did you not, Mr. 
Keogh, crown all by the more sound- 
ing epithet, murderers? Perhaps Mr. 
Keogh would whisper,—‘ because it 
does not begin with a P!’ Such, 
however, is the jargon of the revolu- 
tionists of our times. The sacred 
name of majesty is called in as a pal- 
liative to revolutionary measures, and 
as a blind to the anti-monarchia] doc- 
trines of factious demagogues. Flim- 
sy declaimer! you would sound the 
trumpet of rebellion and place the 
king at your head! When your plans 
were completed, what would you do 
with your king? Leok to France, 
and learn the answer. 

** Beware of the delusion of be- 
lieving that ay measure of regenera- 
tion, any system of organization, which 
can enable you to resist the gigantic 
force of your enemy, is intended or 
even gp ey by the’expectants 
of office.” Here is a sweeping ad- 
monition! Beware of al] your coun- 
trymen; they dre all rogues and 
cheats: I, Cornelius, am the only 
honest man among ye. 

We shall just touch upon the pre- 
face, and theri say a few words on the 
body of the work. ‘‘I do not mean 
in this writing to offer any vindication 
of the Catholic religion. Such a task, 
to which I am but little suited by 
inclination, would interfere with the 
province of the preachers and teachers 


¢harged. with the duty of expounding 
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the doctrine.” So then, after all this 
violence, our author confesses him- 
self to be but ‘*¢ little suited” to the 
subject which he sits down to write 
upon ; and to prepare the minds of his 
readers for which, he indulges, in a 
dedication to the people of England, 
in a most rancorous sbute of all those 
whom he finds disinclined to grant 
the supreme power to that religion to 
which he professes to belong, and 
which is of minor importance in the 
state, by its being acknowledged by 
the much smaller proportion of hi 
Majesty’s subjects. ‘* I merely urge 
that he (the Catholic) is justified, 
because he is born one; because it is 
the general religion of his country; 
becanse it is prominent among the 
characteristic marks of the Milesian 
‘or more ancient race of Ireland.” 
The Catholic is justified, certainly, in 
following the religion of his con- 
science, but not in reigning paramount 
over other sects of higher considera- 
tion in the state. Though it is the 
as sa religion of that island (Ire- 
and), it is not the general religion of 
the state. If the Isle of Man, or Isle 
of Wight, were entirely inhabited by 
Jews or Mahometans, they might, 
with equal propriety, claim an equal 
share of power, because they were the 
general religion of the respective 
islands. If the claim be good, be- 
cause Catholicism is prominent among 
the characteristic marks of the Mile- 
sian or more ancient race of Ireland, 
why should not Paganism have 4 
higher claim, because characteristic 
of the most ancient race of that coun- 
try? ‘* Sarenah (a Saxon) means, 
indifferently, an Englishman, a Pro- 
testant, or an enemy, while Turk; 
Jew, or Pagan; Frenchman, Spaniard, 
Asian, African, or American, are ne- 
ver used in Ireland as terms of re- 
proach.” If this is true, can there be 
astronger argument brought to prove 
the intolerance of the Catholic with 
respect to the Protestant? But, we 
ate disposed to doubt the allegations 
of Mr. Keogh; we think better of bis 
Catholic (if he be a Catholic) brethren. 
Indeed, if it were not for the imbeci- 
lity displayed in these sheets, we 
should suppose Mr. K. to be the un- 
derhand opponent of the Catholi¢ 
claim; but if, on the contrary, he de 
sincere, he exhibits himself their very 
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worst counsellor, ‘* This the Irish- 
man, (the Catholic Irishman); natu- 

lly indulgent and kind to all nations 
and 0 ail religions, entertains an ex- 
clusive dislike to one race and to one 
religion ; in as much only as counect- 
ed with a yoke he bears with daily 
augmenting reluctance.” ‘This is the 
same as if an ass were to entreat his 
keeper to take some pounds from his 
Joad, then further to request some 
few pounds more, tii all was taken 
away, except the panniers that con- 
teined it, and he should then ungrate- 
fully turn upon his master with the 
reproof, that he had augmented in- 
stead of lightening his burthen! 

Mr. Keogh opens his animadver- 
sions on the Veto by the stale trick of 
abusing all the talents: and he then 
_ indulges in an allusion to the succeed- 

ing one: ‘* Next appeared a ministry 
so combined as if it were intended to 
devote the English name to iniamy.” 
It might be supposed; that an admini- 
stration which devoted the English 
name to infamy was the worst of the 
two; but, Mr. Keogh, with his usual 
inconsistency, in a few pages more, 
throws the greatest odium on the for- 
mer, for, in p. 20, he says, ** lh jus- 
tice to this now falling party, it must 
be avowed, that their predecessors are 
actually more disapproved of by the 
Trish public!” But hear him in sup- 
et of this opinion: ‘‘ The Duke of 

ichrnond is by tar more fitted, than 
the taciturn viceroy who preceded 
him, to please in a land of convi- 
viality; he is good humoured, good 
natured, social, and jovial. rd 
Manners as chancellor, Mr. Sawin 
as attorney-general, Mr. Burke as 
solicitor-general, Sir Charles Saxton 
as under-secretary to the lord-lieute- 
nant, can never Le replaced without 
exposing their successors to appear fo 
a disadvantage; not to speak of the 
men alone; several of their measures 
are well calculated for conciliation. 
The insulting celebration of the anni- 
versaries of the Srish subjugation by 
William ITI is put out of fashion; the 
sheriffs of Dublin have been imduced 
to calla proportion of Catholics to 
the two last city grand juries, from 
which, though legally admissible, the 
were hitherto factitiously excluded. 
The Duke, in his late vice regal tour, 
did much to repress the turbulent in- 
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solence of the orange conspiracy. The 
Catholic body aftronted the Duke on 
his landing in Ireland, by a refusal of 
the accustomed complimentary ad- 
dress. Whenever he may be recalled, 
it is likely that his entire conduct will 
be acknowledged by the Catholics in 
a sincerely amicable farewel.” So, 
afier all his abuse, Mr. K. informs us, 
that the persons he has just ealumni- 
ated, appointed men of such high cha-~ 
racter and abilities to fill the great 
offices of state in Ireland, that any 
one coming after them must appear 
to a disadvantage, or, in other words, 
that the very best among the good 
men of Ireland were placed over them 
to govern them! An undoubted griev- 
ance it must be cofffessed: and he 
continues by a confession of actions 
corresponding to what even the Irish 
Roman Catholics expected of them!!! 
But these great and good men che- 
risb and foster an establishment (May- 
nooth college), raised by the liberality 
of a generous public, for the express 
purpose of lifting their priesthood out 
of the mire of ignorance, and qualify- 
ing them for their sacred duties by a 
liberal education—another infamous 
rievance, which Mr. K. does not 
ike: he would rather they should 
remain in-ignorance : for ignorance is 
the handmaid of mystery and saper- 
stition, Let us hear him on the sub- 
ject. ‘* But, the total contrivance of 
the institution at Maynooth is for the 
manifestly intended purpoee of repla- 
cing the clergy by a set of ignorant, pe- 
dantic, (learned) , unpatriotic priests.” 
Unpatriotic priests! What are patriot 
priests? Are they such priests as 
were found with arms in their hands 
in the rebellion of 1798, encouraging 
the ignorant multitude by their voice 
and example to deeds of unexampled 
atrocity, leading the innocent into re- 
bellion by the mysteries of fanaticism, 
by making the ‘‘ worse appear the 
better cause,” by monkish impostures, 
tending to impress them with a belief 
that the Almighty sanctioned their 
bloody deeds? Is there an enlight- 
ened man in the universe that would 
wish such a system of religious edu- 
cation to exist among any set of peo- 
pe that would wish to behold the 
ayman united to his priest by such 
arbitrary, fanatical power on the one 
hand, and on-the other by ignorant 
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and slavish ¢redulity? Is it better 
that a Catholic priest shall receive his 
education in the bosom of his own 
country, associating with his country- 
men, imbibing, with his learning, an 
attachment to the spot that gave him 
birth, and the laws that gave him pro- 
tection, increasing the natural love of 
country, implanted in our very nature 
for the wisest purposes, by social attach- 
ments and by social intercourse, in- 
creasing and maturing every hour, till 
the germ of patriotism grows and ex- 
pands by such genial culture to a per- 
fection and beauty that will, at Jength, 
bid defiance equally to foreign subju- 
gation or domestic treason '—Or, is 
It better that he shall, by receivin 
his education among foreigners, ond 
by consequent and long absence, have 
the principles of alienation implanted 
in his heart, to have the love of his 
country shaken by men interested in 
our destruction, or at least in our hu- 
miliation, to imbibe perhaps, with his 
learning, an admiration of foreign po- 
licy, of foreign manners, and of fo- 
reign customs, entwined by habit and 
strengthened by friendship so com- 
pletely into his’ nature as nearly, if 
not entirely, to destroy that love of 
country and every thing connected 
with it, which is the true and onl 
incitement to great actions ; which 
infuses itself through every channel to 
the rising generation, and, without 
which, no nation, however extensive 
her resources, can ever aspire to’ the 
rank of a great nation ? ‘ 

Our author comes next to the con- 
sideration of the Veto, and, in the 
course of a very few pages, involves 
himself in such a tissue of contradic- 
tions as it is extremely difficult to un- 
rave]. He says, ‘‘ During the spring 
of 1808, Lord Fingal arrived in town 
as the bearer of a petition of the Ca- 
tholics. It was in his lordship’s dis- 
¢retion to intrust the care of the peti- 
tion to such members of parliament 
as he might find it most adviseable to 
select: and he received no further 
instructions. He held some confer- 
ences with Lord Grenville, Mr. Grat- 
ton, and Mr. Ponsonby, to whom he 
confided the petition. So far all was 


right. But Lord Fingal thought fit 
to trespass Leyond his powers, and, 
is lordship played the envoy 

Mi ner acted the 


while 


extraordinary, Dr. 
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resident ambassador. It-appears ¢hat 
this coterie of five gentlemen * +**¢ 

this self-appointed junta, thought fit, 
without any the least sanction or even 
suspicion on the part of the people, to 
conclude upon a Veto for the king in 
the election of Irish (Catholic) clergy. 
men from the parish priest to the pris 
mate.”’ He proceeds to say, that after 
the coterie had ‘ cheated parliament,” 
that Dr. Milner endeavoured to en- 
snare the Irish prelacy into a confir- 
mation of the treaty, by circulating a 
pamphlet ‘* among the superior'cler- 
gy only, and with an injunction of 
secrecy, in order to surprise them into 
an acquiescence without the know. 
ledge of the laity. One honest eccle. 
Ssiastic, indignant at the attempt to 
cheat his country, forwarded his copy 

to a newspaper, and inunediately the 
whole manceuvre was blown up. The 
synod, awed by the menacing sullen- 
ness of the people, rejected the Veto 
by a majority of 23 to 3.” But now, 
he acknowledges, for the first time, 
p. 26, that 10 of the superior clergy 
‘** bad formerly agreed to the Veto, 
seven of these ten now excused them- 
selves, on the ground of delusion and 
fear; expressed their compunction, 
and voted against it ; the other three, 
more consistently corrupt, composed 
the minority; and after all this, (so 
‘ prone to trick are church dignita- 
ries’!) the synod passed a vote of 
thanks to Dr, Milner, recognised him, 
and to this hour continues him in an 
agency which can have no other possi- 
ble olject than some further intrigue, 
which time will bring to light.” In 
the next page he says, ‘* The good- 
ness of disposition and the suavity of 
manners of this nobieman (Lord Fin- 
gal) render him a favourite among all 
Classes of society. In deference to 
his private worth, not only his nume- 
rous and egregious political sins are 
forgiven, but he was never even called 
to account for his conduct.” ‘This 
then it appears, that the man who 
erred so egregiously as to involve the 
dignitaries of the Catholic church in 
the most palpable tergiversation, and 
the chareh of which he was a mem- 
ber, in a ‘* conflict of opinions,” (page 
27) was, through consideration “* of 
his private worth, never called to acs 
count for his conduct.” What is to 
be inferred from this ?}—Either that 
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Lord Fingal obeyed the instructions 
given to im; or, that the point on 
which he differed from his Catholic 
brethren was considered by them, at 
that time, of little moment. But this 
js not all: the despised Dr. Milner 
réceives a vote of thanks, and is con- 
tinued, to this hour, in an agency he 
is said tohave so much abused! though 
sanctified by no (avowed) private 
worth, nor enveloped by the imposin 
shield of hereditary nobility. And, 
he is continued in it by the great ware 
of men whose trust he has so muc 
abused! Again: these Catholic ec- 
clesiastics are so immaculate, that the 
king is not allowed the power to re- 
ject a single man of them; yet, their 
strenuous advocate acknowledges that 
but one could be found among the 
chosen few (chosen by themselves) 
honest apa to expose their in- 
trigues to public view ;. and now that 
their intention is known, they are 
obliged to vote against that, which 
their deliberate judgment approved, 
because the > agllentians of the peo- 
ple” threatened them. Which is 
the most worthy of admiration? The 
immaculate perfection of these priests, 
their imbecile and dastardly fears, or 
their happy propensity to change sides 
according to the frenzy of popular 
opinion! Yet, these are the men that 
government is called upon to put 
unlimited confidence in, and whom 
even Mr. Keogh, their staunch friend 
and advocate, cannot trust; men, 
whose latest acts give, even to him, a 
suspicion of nothing but ‘some fur- 
ther intrigue, which time will brin 
to light—so prone to érick are churc 
dignitaries !"" Can a protestant. go- 
vernment look, with any other than a 
jealous eye, upon a set of men the best 
of whose represeatatives are objects 
of unqualified abuse to the most stre- 
nuous advocates of their own sect ? 
We shall dismiss the comments on 
Lord Grenville’s letter with a very 
few remarks ‘* This is at best but 
an attempt'to excuse delinquency by 
Ignorance. Before he risked the Ca- 
tholic cause and his own character, 
Lord Grenville should have first as- 
certained the sentiments of the people 
of Ireland.” Lord Grenville could 


aoe the opinion of the people of 


teland only through their orguns, 
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their deputies, or agents; if they be- 
trayed their trust (did they?) the 
fault lay not at Lord Grenville’s door. 
—‘* Now, really, England has her 

uantum sufficit of peers like Lord 

ingal.” Compare this with the eu- 
logium on his lordship.—‘* An effec- 
tual negative is somewhat more than 
papal authority, The usual practice 
of his Holiness, is to institute the first 
clergyman in the list of candidates 
sent from Ireland.” If the interfer- 
ence of the Pope be of so little mo- 
ment, why make so much clamour 
about it?—* How would you, my 
Lord Grenville, answer to a tender 
of this nature? The barter of a royal 
Veto on the election of Irish Catholic 
bishops against an Irish popular Veto 
upon the nomination of English pro- 
testant bishops.” Ridiculous: absur- 
dity ! «« Suppose that period arriv- 
ed, if the fates intend it should ever 
arrive—when England, having done 
ample justice to Ireland & proceeding 
with her in an amicable sister-like 
intercourse, should become entitled 
to attention, not in her real dangers 
alone, but even in her unfounded 
fears ; sappose England not convulsed 
by the ex-ministerial traitor cry of no 
foreign influence—that refinement on 
the brutal, yet less culpable war-hoop 
of No popery—but actuated by the 
desire, affectionately expressed and 
reciprocally intended, of rendering 
attachment to the empire a QUALIFI= 
CATION FOR THE PRIESTHOOD: then 
indeed might the synod of Ireland be 
impelled, both by honour and inclina- 
tion, to abdicate a part of the prescrip- 
tive episcopal rights in -ecclesiastical 
promotions.” If this jargon mean 
any thing, it means, ‘ Give us our way 
and we will condescend to give up the 
contested point; put yourselves at our 
mercy, and we will not avail ourselves 
of our power.’ Ifthe disputed point 
be of so wang importance, why dis- 
turb your Catholic countrymen with 
the agitation of the question ? 

We shall conclude this article by 
observing, that much less notice 
would have been bestowed upon this 
ill digested production, had it not 
been for the importance of the sub- 
ject. 





J.M. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


’ Reverie. 
WHEN my sad breast shall heave no 
sighs 
But what shall from sweet Pity flow ; 
When my weak head and languid eyes 
Shall cease to feel th’ effects of woe, 
And when I’m grown both good and kind, 
And ev’ry thing I ought to be, 
Fancy shall paint a happy mind 
In glowing tints of reverie. 
And should the retrospect to me 
(As lawhile from mem’ry borrow) 
Seem of an aspect light and free, 
I'll not repine at grief and sorrow ; 
For oftimes ’ere the circling hours 
Brought sober eve in youthful glee, 
I'd wander in my native bow’rs, 
Enrapt in sweetest reverie. 
Perchance I'd soar above my sphere, 
Upborne on airy fancy’s wings, 
Td future plans and prospects cheer, 
And dive into the deepest things 
When, ah! how soon may, sorrow flow ; 
The very things | thought to be 
Some childish incident of woe, 
Would prove them nought but reverie. 


When T've forgot the time to know 
That Mary prov’d unkind to me, 
When | can ne’er a boon bestow 
In aid of helpless misery ; 

And when sweet Pity left no trace, 
Tho’ all the world’s forsaken me, 
Still in my mind thou It find a place, 

For I'll indulge thee, Reverie. 


When Britain’s sons shall yield to fight 
Against a common enemy ; 

When sordid souls shall seek delight 
In doing acts of charity ; 

When foreign foes our land invade, 
(Tho’ Britain’s rulers disagree), 

And] refuse my country aid, 
Do thou forsake me, Reverie. 


~ 


Tho’ sycophants shall fawn and lie, 
And friendship's basis undermine ; 
Tho’ villains may from justice fly, 
Who dard to injure virtue’s shrine ; 
Tho’ all the world’s to envy prone, 
Content in calm serenity, 
Thou o'er my mind shalt reign alone, 
Thrice welcome then, sweet Reverie ! 
Homerton, 1810. ReEuBEN VeRITAS, 





Love Letters fo my Wire. By 
James W cODHOUSE. 
LETTER XI. 

[Continued from page 132.]} 
THUs might each cupboard’s wasted stock 

produce 
Complete catholtcons for penury’s use: 
4 


The ceilar, larder, and the stillroom $fofg 


Might minister unnumberd med’ciijds 
more; 

Might, without scrawls of Galen's pupils, 
quaint, “ 


Stop, or destroy each chronical complaint, 

Or would, as pure specifics, doubtless drive 

Acute complaints, and make weak bodies 
thrive, 

And set aside the crudities unclean 

On their deceitful shelves and windows 
seen: § 

Whose tints terrific might fierce heroes 
fright, 

Reflected from man’s countenance at night, 

While all the horrid passengers that pass 

Find others’ features glare like colour'd glass, 

Such dreadful forms should any friend sur- 


bee fo 
He'd feel confusion, horror, auc dismay : 
Beholding every rose and lily fled, 
And stains prismatic painted in their stead, 
Worse than an executed culprit’s facey 
Or foulest sprite in fancy’s spectrey race; 
Feller than form of once-departed soul, 
That moment from Hell’s deepest prison 
stole. / 
How few reflect what mighty mischief 
dwell , 
In substances that shew such aspects fell! 
By whose discharge more frequent deaths 
are done i 
Than dire explosion from the fatal.gui; 
And from whose wounds more mortals pine 
and die, 
Than swords and daggers mangle and de- 


‘ stroy. 
From ills like these frail man might oft 
escape, shape. 


Would they, like me, their daily conduct 

Did none exceed my cauldron and my cup, 

Whene'er they breakfast, dine, driuk tea, 
and sup. 

Druggists and chemists must fall’n trade 
deplore; 

Their mischiefs then would shine iff sliops 
no more. 

No more physicians feverish pulses feel, 

Or whirl thro’ thundering streeis their cha 
riot wheel— 

No more among mankind rasp greedy feesy 

For penning dubious, dangerous recipes. 

Apothecaries ne’er prescribe by stealth, 

With ignorant proud pres*nption injuring 
health ; 

But, viewing venomous, unvended drugs, 

Hoist up their shoulders to their ears with 
shrugs, (street, 

While poor pedestrians mark'd in every 

Lia = Re like them, the use of legs and, 
eet. 


[To be continued.] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya Society. 


N the 15th of February, a paper. 

on uric acid was read by Mr, 
Brande, connnunicated by the society 
for improving animal chemistry. ‘The; 
author related the dftect of the alkalies. 
and lime on the uric acid and, phos- 
phates, in patients labouring under 
the influence of calculi; but in none, 
of the four cases which he stated were, 
they successful in giving relief, or, 
curing the disease. Magnesia, however, 
had the desired effect, aud brought off 
in the urine great quantities of uric 


acid and phosphates, in the form of 


triple salts. The discharge of these 
salts, after taking small doses of mag- 
nesia, were so copious, that the pa- 
tients were radicatly cured in two or 
three weeks. The suggestion to use 
magnesia was made by Mr, Hatchett, 
who knew of nothing so capable of 
acting on uric acid, and experience 
has confirmed his conclusion. * 

On the 22d, in consequence of the 
indisposition of Sir J.Banks, Dr. Mars- 
den in the chair, the reading of a 
supplementary paper, written by Dr. 
Herschel, on coloured concentric rings 
took place. The author's object is to 
explain and elucidate the positions 
laid down in his former papers, and, 
in some measure; to.insure to himself 
more completely the sole method of 
discovering the red bow, as Newton 
did the blue ove... The introductory 
1emarks chiefly referred to the 42d 
and 43d sections of the author's pre- 
ceding paper, in which the nature of 
the red rings, the transmission of light, 
and the prismatic colours, were par- 
ticularly discussed. The couclusion 
of this paper was postponed till the 
next ineeting. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 
N R. J. Repron presented to the 


society a series of designs of 
wooden houses,windows, or other parts 
of buildings constructed of wood, 
through England ; including the prin- 
cipal structures of timber, in London, 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln- 
shire. In the explanatory observations, 
which were read to illustrate the views, 
ut was stated, that sash-wiudows were 


Universat Mac. Vou. XUL 


not introduced into this country till 
the age of Charles the First; and that. 
they did not become general before 
the beginning of the last century.— 
The sashes were originally constructed | 
of vety thick timber, and the joinings 
were left in squaré’ 'piéces, in order to, 
add'‘to their strength, as it was then 
believed. fit 7. 

‘As an appendage to these views, the! 
design of Melkhouse Street, a curious 
old rustic building, entirely of timber, 
uear Ashford, Kent, was exhibited’ to 
the society. The drawing was executed ' 
by the late 'F. Grose, and presented. 
considérable variety in its architec- 
tural ornaments. The design was’ 
nade in.1760, and’ has not yet been 
engraved. 





Rovat AInstiTuTion 


Q* Saturday, March 3, Mr. Pro- 
fessor Davy began his stcond 
course of electro-chemical lectures,’ 
with an introductory discourse, -in 
which he explained the principle upon 
which it is proposéd to new-model this 
Institution, The plat Thies to be 
so judiciously adapted to the eircum- 
stances of the establishment, and holds 
out so fair a promise’ of a successful 
prosecution of scientific researches, 
that no doubt can be entertained of its 
meeting with the general approbation 
of the proprietary, ‘and receiving that 
share of publi¢ “encouragement to 
which it is so eminently efititled. 
After a concise historical survey of the 
origin and progress of the Institution, 
and of thé important discoveries which 
had repaid the liberality of its ‘fou'n- 
ders, Mr. Davy pronounced 'a short 
and eloquent dissértaiion on the utilit 
of philosophical: inquiries in getieruhy 
and proceeded to explain the nature 
of those improvements, which, he cons 
ceived, were calculated to rendér the 
Institution a more efficient instrument 
of public advantage. 

The funds of the Institution, he said, 
had been inadequate to the expences 
of the establishment; and some injury 
had been sustained from the purchase 
and safe of the proprietors’ shares. It 
was not to be expected, that those who 
could make an interest in a scientific 
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institution, an object of pecuniary 
profit, coul¢ ever feel. ay zealous:soli- 
citude for the Advaricementt of sciénce. 
It,-was therefore, proposed that the 
shares, which, originally conveyed, an 
intenest in perpetuity, should be con- 
verted into shares, which conferred, 
merely an unalienable interest, for Jife.. 
But, lest any of the present proprietors 
should conceive themselves injured 
by the change, a fund was to; be pro- 
vided for, by a Ioan, for their indem-; 
nification. Thus none, would con- 
tinue, to be, proprietors, but such as, 
were animated jby sentiments favour- 
able, to that soenphion of patronage, 
from. the beneficial influence of which 
the objects of the, Institution would 
be most. effectually. cherished and 
promoted. - 

Tn order that the proprietors and the 
public might derive every benefit from 
the Institution, it was. proposed, in 
addition to the advantages presented 
by the lectures, the: use of the library, 
and. the collection of mineralogy, to 

ut them in, possession of the. result 
bi all scientific investigations, that 
thight be, pursued, as well as of the 
proceedings of the, Institution, by a 
quarterly publication, of its labours, 

. To one class of praprretotn namely, 
the possessors, of Jauded property, the 
Institution. might prove eminently 
useful. The value of the mineral pro- 
ductions of their estates might be as- 
certained, without exposing them to 
the impositions pyaetised by adven- 
turers, who, for the selfish purpose of 
promoting their own interests, recom- 
mend the.working of mines, without 
apy prospect of advantage to any one 
but the individuals employed upon 
he undertaking. _ Several instances, 
ir. Davy observed, might be men- 
tioned of benefit which had already 
accrued to, persons who, before en- 
ging.in expensive enterprizes of this 
sind, had transmitted specimens of the 
psoductions of their estates to the [n- 
stitution, in order that they might be 
analyzed; and the report which was 
returned to them enabled them to 
avoid «the unprofitable hazards to 
which such speculations are exposed. 
One gentleman conceived he had dis- 
covered a.valuable coal mine on his 
estate. Upon examining the substance, 
however, it was at once ascertained 
rat it was destitute of all bitumenous 
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properties, and the working of a mine 
of this, quality would ‘have been: at- 
tended only with expénce. Another 
gentleman supposed he had discovered 


,on his estate a stratum of alumina; 


but, upén its analysis, it was’ found to 
be 4 clay of inferior value. Instances 
of this description might, if necessary; 
be easily multiplied. To landed pro- 
prietors, therefore, the Institution 
might prove eminently beneficial. 

t had also its claim upon princes 
and statesmen for their support. Even 
the materials of war, which in these 
tithes may be of the highest import- 
ance to the state, might, from new re- 
sults of scientific imvestigation, he 
essentially and effectually improved, 
But there is another point of view in 
which it has still a superior claim to 
their attention and patronage. With 
the progressive advancement | of 
sciences and arts, the increasing pro- 
sperity of the country is closely and 
inseparably. interwoven. Of this no 
one was more sensible than the’ great 
Colbert. He knew how to appreciate 
their importance, and cherished them 
with the utmost assiduity and care. 
Nor was he disappointed in the ex- 
pectation of their natural effects; for 
the prosperity of France, in the reign 
of Louis the Fonrteénth, was most ra- 
pidly accelerated. by the eticourage- 
met which this able minister judici- 
ously extended to every ‘branch of 
science and of art. ‘In this country, 
too, we are indebted for a large pro- 
portion of our prvspetity to the sue- 
cess with which science has been pro- 
secuted. But how much might it have 
been augmented, if the arts and sci- 
ences had received an adequate de- 
gree of encouragement? Were it pos- 
sible to appropriate to this object the 
funds collected im one year for cha- 
ritable purposes, a foundation might 
be laid for advancing the prosperity 
of the country to an alinost indefinite 
extent, and to a point, at least, which 
would enable us to bid defiance to the 
restrictive edicts, by which the seve 
my has vainly attempted to check 
the wealth and power of the British 
empire. i 

Nor are the minute details of science 
and of art unfavourable to the culti- 
vation of eloquence. One of the great- 
est statesmen, and at the same time 
one of the greatest orators this county 
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éver produced, owed, in a great mea- 
sure, the variety, the charms, and the 
force of his eloquence, to the intimate 
knowledye which ‘he had acquired of 
every branch of science and of art.— 
These sources of iritelligence sypplied 
him with that copionsness of? ilus- 
trations with which his orations were 
enriched, aud enabled Mr, Burke ;to 
collect, within the boundaries of his 
éwn genius, every thing that could 
adorn and embellish his elocution. 

It has been supposed, said Mr. Davy, 
that this Institution may ultimately 
encroach on the province of some of 
the ancient and venerable esta!lish- 
ments of the country, where ancient 
erudition has long been cultivated 
with success. This opinion, however, 
is founded in error. The precious re- 
mains of antiquity, which enlightened 
the darkness of the middle ages, and 
delivered down to us some of the most 
jnéstiinable treasures of human know- 
ledge, we can never value too highly. 
Let them continue to be the guides of 
our taste, and the beacons by which 
eur course is to be directed. But let 
them not be exclusively studied. The 
pursuits on whick such minds as those 
of Boyle, of Bacon, and of Newton, 
were employed, are of a much higher 
order of utility, and far more condu- 
cive to the interests and the happiness 
of mankind. 

I presume too, to hope, continued 
Mr. Davy, that the encouragement 
which the Royal Institution bas hi- 
therto received from its female visitors, 
will not be withheld from it under its 
new modification. It may afford them 
opportunities of acquiring that know- 
ledge, which will contribute to render 
their elegant acquirements still more 
interesting. By increasing the sphere 
of their intelligence, they will secure 
not only an addition to thejr own hap- 
piness, but the higher gratification of 
imparting to their children that use- 
ful instraction, which cannot fail to 
strengthen and to endear the relations 
of domestic intercourse. 

Mr.Davy concluded a very eloquent 
and comprehensive introductory lec- 
ture, by observing, that discoveries in 
physical science are not to be estimated 
solely by their conduciveness to gene- 
ral utility, “They produced on the 


uman mind the happiest and-the 
Mest sublime impression, in pro- 
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portion-as they develope the harmony 
and simplicity which reigi through. 
out the works of that Being, ‘whose 
infinite power is manifested jn ron 
thing that js in the Heavens ahd < 

the Earth. hte 





Roya ACADEMY. 


N R. Fusettt is re-elected pro- 
' fessor of painting, in the room 
of Mr. Tresham, resigned. Mr.Fuselli 
held this appointment prior to Mr. 
Opie; but, on the decease of Mr.Wil- 
son, he vacated the professorship, that 
he might succeed Mr. W. as keeper 
of the:academy; and, by his re-elec- 
tion, be now holds both situations. 


Mr. Soane continues his lectures oh 
architecture, with the same elucida- 
tions of them by valuable drawings, 
at the rate of more than sixty every 
night. But, owing to some unaccount- 
able circumstance, the students have 
been suddenly deprived of his in- 
stractions, the first they have received 
since the death of Mr. Thos. Sandby, 
in 1798. 

It has also been related, that Mr. 
Lonsdale, the portrait-painter, being 
employed by the Marquis of Douglas 
to paint for him portraits of their Ma- 
jesties, in lieu of those taken by the 
Dutch in coming from Petersburg, 
he therefore applied to the president 
and council for permission to copy 
those in their possession, done by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; but they refused 
him! The Marquis, therefore, must 
employ an academician, or be satis- 
fied with Mr. L.'s copies from. other 
pictures. Mr. Lonsdale, it was said, 
intended to apply to his Majesty,tand 
know whether the academy is an ex- 
clusive monopoly, or intended for the 
benefit of the public at large, and of 
the fine arts. 





WeERNERIAN Natural History 
SOcIETY. 


T a late meeting, the Rev. Dr. 
Macknight read a mineralogical 
account of Ben Ledi, and the environs 
of Loch Ketterin, The rocks in that 
district consisting of mica slate, and 
clay slate, with an overflowing conglo- 
merate formed ata lower level from the 
wrecks of primitive mountains, tend- 
ed, in the aythor's opiniop, to illus- 
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trate one branch of the Wernerian 
doctrine respecting the order of for- 
mations in the mineral kingdom. | It 
also appeared in confirmation of ano- 
ther principle in .geognosy, that the 
direction from S.W. to N.E. of the 
strata composing the highland moun- 
tains, corresponds to what has been 
observed in general relative to the 
bearibgs of the primitive strata in the 
crust of the earth. Such am uniformity 
of direction, it would seem, could only 
have resulted. from the action of 
powers in natyre, slow and regular 
in their operation; and must be re- 
ferred to some original law, which 
later discoveries render it probable 
may be found to depend on the con- 
Stitution of the terraqueons globe in 
regard to magnetism and electricity. 
At the same meeting, the secretary 
resented a communication from Mr. 
Villiam Scoresby, jun. of Whitby, 
comprising 2 meteorological journal 
of three Greenland voyages, with re- 
marks on the effects of the weather on 
the barometer in Greenland, and on 
the different crystallizations of snow 
to be observed in hich latitudes, 





Mepicay Society or Parts. 
HE first transactions of this learn- 
ed body, which opened its pre- 
sent session on the Stst of October 
Jast, haye recently reached this coun- 
try. 

After a short preliminary discourse 
by the president, M.Sedillot, the secre- 
tary, in recapitulating the proceedings 
of the society during the last year, 
gave a copious account of the perfo- 
ration of the tympanum as having 
beep practised with success in several 
cases of deafness. 

M Nacquart read a paper under the 
title of Topographical and Medical 
Observations on the Seventh Munici- 
pal Division of Paris, turning chiefly 
upon the benefits likely to be derived 
from a similar work oi the forty-seven 
other municipal sections of Paris. 

The prizes of the year were awarded, 
first, to M. Francois Hebreart, M.D. 
Second Surgeon of the Bicetre, who 
had a gold medal worth 200 francs, 
for the best memoir on the following 
subject; * Describe the character, 
causes, and treatment of a gangrene, 
considered pasticu!arly with regard to 
the soft parts,—Silyer medals for ya- 
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rious valuable communications. were 
respectively, voted to Mr. Thiebault, 
physician at Bruxeres; M. Boucher, 
sungegn, at La Fleche; M. Chapp, 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
surgeon-major tothe Imperial Guatds; 
M. Labonnardiere, physician at Cre. 
mieu; and fo M. Bertrand, Pont du 
Chateau. 

The following subject was next an- 
nounced as a prize question: “ De. 
scribe the disease desitnated by the 
ancients, and particularly by the Eng- 
lish medical writers, under the name 
of Angina Pectoris, viz. narrowness or 
tightness of the chest.” The prize is 
a gold medal, value 800 francs; and 
avother of 500 francs has been offered 
by the society for the best paper on 
the folluwing subject: “A clear and 
precise idea to be given of the nature 
of contagion. Point out the differ- 
ences, considered with regard to the 
nature of its principles, and the various 
modes of its communication. Desig- 
nate, from a:ong the diseases gene- 
rally considered as contagious, such 
as are really of that description. 
Lastly, point out the mode in which 
the contagion 1s communicated ip 
each of them.” 

An anonymous friend to humanity 
presented 300 francs to the society, to 
be adjudged, at its first meeting in 
Oct. 1811, tothe author of the most 
satisfactory essay on the following 
subjects: ‘On the nature and effects 
of the Plica Polonica. Point out the 
epiphenomena, as well as any con- 
comitant diseases which are foreign 
to it: describe the true causes of this 
affection of the hairy parts of men and 
animals, since its origin, and in the 
different countries where it has been 
obseryed, Determine the circum- 
stances under which these causes exert 
their influence; ascertain why the 
Plica has at al! times spared or afflict- 
ed certain classes; and why, on some 
occasions, it has been observed to 
prevail and disappear alternately. 
Appreciate the value of the therapeu- 
tic and hygiene means hitherta pro- 
posed to combat or prevent this species 
of endemic; and point out the best 
method of exterminating it.” 

The memoirs must be addressed to 
M. Sedillot, the secretary, No.6, Rug’ 
de Favart, and reach Paris two months 
previous to the October meeting, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in 


HE Rev. Cayley Illingworth has 

nearly ready for the press, a 
Topographical Account of Scampton, 
jn the county of Lincoln, and the 
Roman Antiquities discovered there, 
with anecdotes of the Boyle family. 
The profits of this work are intended 
for the fund for widows and orphans 
of distressed clergymen in Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mr. Charles Blunt is engaged in an 
“Essay on Mechanical Drawing,” 
comprising an elementary course of 
practice in that art, with plates and 
explanatory letter-press. His object 
in this publication is to enable the 
young mechanical artist to draw cor- 
rectly in comimon practice, aud to 
obviate the labour of a preparatory 
course of mathematics. 


Mr. Prout has commenced a new 
work entitled Relicts of Antiquities, 
or, Remains of Ancient Structures; 
with Other vestiges of eariy times in 
Great Britain, etched from drawings 
by himself, and accompanied with 
descriptive sketches, — published 
monthly, 

Mr. Stephen Pasquier intends pub- 
lishing a volume in quarto, with cop- 
per-plates (engraved by means of his 
new invented machines and tools,) of 
anew system called Neography, cal- 
culated to simplify, and bring to one 
universal and common standard, all 
the various modes of writing and 
printing, in all nations. Besides as- 
sisting commerce and facilitating cor- 
respondence, his object is to open an 
easier intercourse for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the fine arts in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

“The Prison, or Times of Terror ;” 
has been translated from the French 
of the author of ** The Letters of the 
Swedish Court,” and will shortly be 
published, 

Mr. Marrat, of Boston, has in the 
press a Treatise on Mechanics, chiefly 
designed for the use of schools and 
public seminaries; it is publishing by 
subscription, the price to subscribers 
will be 14s. and it will be out about 
Midsummer next. The subscribers’ 
names will be printed. 


Hand, &c. & 


A Gazetteer of England and Wales, 
by Thomas Potts, closely printed in 
octavo, will shortly be published, 
illustrated by maps. 

A new edition of Luckombe’s Ga- 
zetteer, with numerous additions, cor- 
rections, and improvements, is in the 
press. 

A new edition of the Ambulator, in 
a tour twenty-five miles round Lon- 
don, is preparing for the press. 

The Rev. William Kirby, A. B. 
F.L.S. author of Monographia Apium 
Angliz, and Mr. W. Spence, F.L.S. 
are engaged in preparing an Introduc- 
tion to Eutomology, which is in con- 
siderable forwardness. Their plan is 
to include every thing useful or in- 
teresting to the entomological student, 
excepting descriptions of genera and 
species, which are foreign to the na- 
ture of such a work. 


The Rev. W. P. Scargill, is preparing 
for publication a Hebrew and English 
Dictionary, without points, on a new 
plan, particularly adapted to young 
students. 

A Tour through the Central Coun- 
ties of England, viz. Worcester, Staf- 
ford, Leicester, and. Warwick; in- 
cluding their topography and biogra- 
phy, with twenty-four engravings in a 
royal quafto volume, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the 
Antiquarian Society, has made con- 
siderable progress in a Topographical 
History of Ireland. 

County Annual Archives, a work 
now in the press, is intended to fur- 
nish a regular annual history of every 
county in the kingdom, by classing 
every event, every public proceeding, 
with memoirs of eminent men, who 
died during the year, under the name 
of the county to which each re- 
spectively belong, 

The Rey. Wm. Bowden has com- 
leted the first volume of his Trans- 
ation of Doomsday Book. The work 

is to be comprised in ten quarto vo- 
lumes. An index will be given to 
each county, and a glossary to the last 
volume. The first volume contains 
York, Amounderness, Lonsdale, and 
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Furness, in Laneashire; parts of 
Westmorland and Cumberland, Der- 
byshire, Nottingham, and Rutland- 
shire. 

Mr. Donovan has been sometime 
past engaged in the pieparation of a 
very comprehensive work on the Na- 
tural History of the British Isles, on a 
popular as well as scientific plan. 

. the press, Voyages and ‘Travels 
to Pekin, Manilla, and the Isle of 
France, between 1784 and 1801, by 
M. De Guignes, French resident at 
China, 

Mr. Ayshford, member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and assistant- 
surgeon in the Royal Artillery, has in 
the press an Epitome of Anatomy, 
comprised in aseries of tables. The 
work will form a thin quaito volume ; 
and as its object is to furnish a co- 
pious vocabulary for the student of 
anatomy, perspicuity and simplicity 
of arrangement have been the author's 
chief object. 

Messrs. Samuel Wesley and Charles 
Frederic Horn, are preparing for the 
press, a new edition of the first twelve 
Preludes and Fugues of Sebastian 
Bach. They are to be published by 
subscription, and the editors promise 
to bring them ‘out in a manner supe- 
rior, in point of perspicuity and ex- 
actness, to any of the copies that have 
been procured from. the continent. 
Among other advantages are to be, 
tlie number of parts in which every 
fugue is composed, being pointed out 
to the young student, with the addi- 
tion of explanatory marks to shew 
whether the subject is pursued directly, 
inversely, by diminution, or by aug- 
mentation. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &c, 


To rectify delays and inconveni- 
ences jin musical rehearsals, &c. a cor- 
respondent proposes, that composers, 
particularly in concertos, or any Jong 
pieces of music, number every twenty 
bars of the leading parts in their 
seores. The copyist would of course 
do the same by every part separately; 
and, where, as it often occurs, there 
are 70, 80, or 100 bars rest for horns 
or flutes, it is further proposed, to 
mark them according to the leading 
part, and not (as is now customary) 
all:together between two bars. Should 


[Mardés 


there be‘any odd bars they might, 


easily be added. If the leader hear 
any instrument out of its place, or if 
the individual playing, finds himself 
wrong, bis error would soon be found 
by comparing his part with the prin. 
cipal one; and if the band stops, in 
stead of beginning the whole move- 
ment asecond time, the leader might 
say, begin from the 80th, 100th, or 
any other given bar; the whole or 
chestra would immediately cast their 
eyes towards the number, and the 
piece would go on without the neces- 
sity of trying the same movement 
three or four times, because a flute or 
an oboe or some other instrument 4g 
out, as they term it in an orchestra, 

Mr. Leopold Vacca has discovered 
a method of communicating magne- 
tism toa bar of iron, without a magnet, 
He takes a bar about three feet in 
length, which gives no sign of any 
magnetic virtue whilst lying ina hori- 
zontal position; but possesses the 
saine in a very sensible degree when 
placed perpendicularly; these signs 
disappear again when it is laid down 
horizontally and appear again when 
it is lifted up vertically. A small bar 
of steel, it appears, rubbed several 
times in the same direction against 
the extremity of the other bar, when 
situated vertically, acquires magne- 
tism ; hence the discoverer concludes 
that magnetism may be communicated 
to a body without either a natural or 
artificial magnet. 

Cobclt—Persons interested in the 
prosperity of our porcelain manufac- 
tures will rejoice to be informed that 
a mine of very excellent cobalt has 
been discovered in this country. A 
specimen having been transmitted to 
Mr. Hume, of Long Acre, for his ex- 
amination he analysed the same, and 
found it to contain nearly thirty per 
cent. of that metal. 

A Philosophica] and Literary So- 
ciety was instituted in the populous 
village of Hackney, on January 30, 
1810, by an association of gentlemen, 
This society consists of three classes 
unlimited ds to numbers. First, ordi- 
nary members, who contribute to the 
funds, enjoy the use of the books, &e, 
2d. Honorary, consisting of such gen- 
tlemen whose association may reflect 
honour on the society, and whose 
opinion of the fabours of its members 
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may be such as to impress them with 
sentiments of regard for such a mark 
of our opinion. The third class to 
consist of those whose attachment to 
literature may entitle them to become 
members, but whose finances would 
hinder them from contributing to the 
support of the society by subscrip- 
tions; that to these last our library 
be open gratis. A subscription of one 
guinea per annum, is paid by each 
ordinary member in advance. Ladies 
are to be always, admitted on the re- 
commendation of three subscribers, 
without the formality of a ballot; and 
that their votes by proxies, who must 
belong to the society, shall be accept-' 
ed at any general mecting. The last 
Monday in March, being the first ge- 
neral. meeting, is to be kept as the 
anniversary, Attendance is given 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, from seven to eight o'clock in 
the evening, for, the purpose of ex- 
changing books, &c. The meetings 
on Tuesday evenings are principally 
occupied by literary conversations, and 
reading such papers on scientific or li- 
terary subjects as thesociety may be fa- 
voured with; that the chair be always 
taken precisely at seven o'clock, when 
the business of the evening shall com- 
mence; and that if the, election of 
members shall not. be first dispatched, 
the president may adjourn that part 
of the business tillafter the discussion 
of the paper. The subjects for con- 
versation, or books for the library, 
comprehend the mathematics, natural 
history, chemistry, polite literature, 
antiquities, civil history, biography, 
questions of general law and policy, 
commerce and the arts; but religion, 
the practical branches of law and phy- 
sic, British politics, and indeed all 
politics of the day shall be deemed 
prohibited subjects. That as it isa 
principal object of its associates to 
increase the funds by obtaining sub- 
scribers, and every other means that 
may be in their power, and whoever 
wishes to have any book of the society 
sold shall first propose it to the com- 
mittee, who shall enter such request 
in the journals, in which it shall re- 
gularly come before the anuiversary 
meeting, and that without the general 
consent of that meeting it can not be 
disposed of. The purchasing philo- 
sophical instruments and patreuising 
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lectures on philosophical subjects 
form a part of the plan of this society ; 
and the earliest opportunity that the 
state of its funds can ‘allow will be 
taken, for the consideration and ac- 
complishment of such yery desirable 
objects. 

Relative to the study of the mosses, 
a correspondent asks whether the com- 
mencement should be made with the 
generic divisions pointed out by Hed- 
wig and Dr. Smith; or whether these 
divisions are not too difficult for a be- 

innner? Ought not distinctions to 

e adopted similar to those of M. 
Hithering, as baying the most facility? 
Is not a good introduction to the 
cryptogamia class, still wanting? 

The difficalty in procuring the 
dried specimens which accompany 
Mr. Amos’ ‘Treatise on Grasses, having 
been hitherto so great as to have con- 
fined the circulation of that valuable 
work merely to the original subscribers; 
we are happy to state the removal of 
such difficulty, aud that a number 
sufficient to meet the urgent demands 
of the public bas been at length. pre- 
pared, and will very speedily be 
brought forward in a new edition. 

A simple method for removing grease 
Spots.—Scrape finely some pipe-clay, 
lay thereon the sheet or leaf, and 
cover the spot in like manner with the 
clay; Cover the whole. with a sheet 
of paper, and apply for a few seconds 
a heated ironing box. On using India- 
rubber to remove the dust taken .up 
by the grease, the paper will be found 
restored to its original degree of white- 
ness and opacity. + 

‘To preserve’ brass vessels from con- 
tracting verdigrease after they have 
been used, instead of wiping them 
dry, it has been found that by con- 
stantly immerging them in water they 
are kept perfectly innoxious, and will 
remain for years full as cleat and 
nearly as bright, as when they first 
came out of the hands of the work- 
Inan,. 

Mr. Hawkins has discovered a new 
mode of filtering water, which wilt 
supply a great abundance of that liquid 
pe:fectly sweet and brilliant. The 
necessity of filtering even the best 
spring water, is demonstrated by this 
method. 

‘To prevent the fatal accidents so 
frequeut at powder-mills when in the 
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act of corning, it is intended to sim- 
lify the machinery so that only one 
orse will be required, and further, 
the whole works will be sunk in the 
ground with only a loose roof of wea- 
ther boarding. 

To preserve drawings made with a 
black lead pencil, a thin wash of 
isinglass may ‘be used, or, hard black 
chalk to prevent their rubbing out; 
or the same effect may be produced 
by the simple application of skimmed 
milk; the best way of using this is to 
lay the drawing flat upon the surface 
of the milk, and then taking it up ex- 
peditiously, to hang it by one corner 
till it drains and dries. ‘The milk 
must be perfectly free from cream, 
otherwise it will grease the paper. 

To prevent the lead from smearing, 
the loose particles should first be taken 
off with a dry hair pencil, or even by 
blowing it. 

A new recipe for making permanent 
ink for marking linen, &c.—Take of 
lunar caustic, (now called argentum 
nitratum) one dram; weak solution, 
(or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
tincture) of galls two drams: the cloth 


is first to be wetted with the following 
liquid :—viz. salt of tartar one ounce; 


water, dne ounce anda half. It must 
be perfectly dry before any attempt is 
made to write upon it. 

A great ‘improvement is said to 
have. been made in the manufacture 
of British isinglass, so as to render it 
equal in quality to that imported from 
Russia. This is said to have been 
proved inthe late trial, **‘ The King, 
¢- Brown and Parry,” on whose pre- 
mises this composition, unknown to 
the officers of excise, was found. A 
few skins of soles, from which this 
new ichthyocollais made, have caused 
a manifest alteration in this branch of 
Russian trade, in favour of Great 
Britain. 


Africa. 


While the arts of civilization are 
extending by means of the mission- 
aries tothe West of Africa, a grammar 
and several catechisms have been 
printed for the society in the language 
of Suso and English. Two settle- 
ments are formed on the Rio Pongas, 
where four Lutheran Ministers, assist- 
ed by sume active females, receive 


under their care the children of the 
natives and traders. 

The Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, has lately undertaken 
the establishment of a settlement at 
the Bay of Islands. Several artisans, 
a carpenter, a ship-builder, a flax. 
dresser, and a twine-spinner, have 
sailed lately from Eng'and under the 
care and direction of the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, Chaplain of New South 
Wales, who has undertaken to super- 
intend the formation of the new settle- 
ment. 

France. 

A very important discovery is said 
to have been made of the uses of the 
slimy juices of snails, by M. Tarenni, 
as a specific for the cure of hernia, or 
rupture, when the part can be return. 


ed and it is not dangerous to confine 


itin the body. This being ascertained, 
he directs that a truss be made having 
the ball at the end concave, instea 
of convex, as usual, for the reception 
of a.cup of equal diameter with the 
orifice of the hernia. The cup must 
be of china, glass, or earthen-ware, 
that the liquor may not penetrate it, 
or undergo any alteration; and the 
edges should be turned, that they may 
not incommode the patient. It is to 
be filled with wool, which must be 
changed every other day. Two, three, 
or four hundred snails are then to be 
procured, and kept in a place where 
they can procure fpod; from two to 
eight being only to be used every day, 
The patient, before he rises, and after 
he has been in bed, removes the eup 
from the truss, and pricks the snail in 
different places with a pin, from which 
incisions sometimes a bluish and 
sometimes a grey liquid issues, which 
must be caught: on the wool in the 
cup, which, being filled, must be 
placed exactly in the same situation 
on the affected part; but, if a thick 
froth oozes out from the snail, that 
snail must be thrown aside, and ano- 
ther taken. After the cup is thus ap- 
lied, it must be covered with a white 
buen cloth, and the ball of the truss 
applied on it sufficiently tight to pre- 
vent the fluid. from escaping. If this 
treatment lasts several months, it may 
be necessary to shave the part, ard 
not to leave it too long uncovered for 
fear of catching cold. If the cup rubs 
the skin, it must be removed till the 
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place is healed. In this case the 
patient may remove the truss altoge- 
ther at night, if it can be done with- 
out danger; aifd in the day-time he 
may wear it dry, filling the cavity 
with wool, and covering the hernia 
with a bit of cloth. This treatment 
cures 2 common hernia, or rupture, 
in two, three, or four months ; though 
it may be necessary for the patient to 
wear the truss six weeks or two months 
more,till the wound is perfectly healed, 
inorder that the muscles may resume 
their natural action. 

M. Amatus G. Bonpland, the com- 
panion of M. Von Humboldt, has been 
appointed principal inspector of the 
domain of Malmaison, with a con- 
siderable salary. The splendid work 
entitled, ‘ Le Jardin de Malmaison,” 
was interrupted by the death of Ven- 
tenat; but the second part of his 
“ Plantes Equinoctiales,” he left in a 
fiuisbed state. 

The second part of M. Von Hum- 
boldt’s Astronomical Observations, 
contains the latitude and longitude of 
a great number of places along the 
Oronoko, Atabapo, Tuamini, Teni, 
Cassiquale, and the Rio Negro.— 
Maps of the Oronoko, the river Mag- 
dalen, the province of Joren, the Bra- 
comorros, and the western part of the 
river of Amazons; and drawings, 
taken on the spot, are to embellish 
this great work. These a &c. 
were made in 1801 and 1802, during 
his residence at Quito and Mexico.— 
The author intends to publish the 
bases of his maps, and various astro- 
nomical and geographical enquiries 
by M. Ottmans. The third part of 
M. Von Humboldt’s collection, con- 
tains the elevation of five hundred 
points of Spanish America, which he 
determined by means of the baro- 
meter. 

Germany. 

From Vienna it appears that M. 
e¢ Hammer, formerly the Impe- 
tial agent in Moldavia, has been sent 
to Paris, to claim the restitution of a 
pest part of the Hebrew, Arabic, and 

ersian MSS. taken from the Imperial 


library. 
given assurances that only such MSS. 
%s were not taken from the emperor's 
library, shall be withheld; the rest 
shall be scrupulously returned. M. 
de Hammer is welt acquainted with 


UNIVERSAL Mas. Vou. XIII. 


M. Denon, it is said, has 
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oriental literature, and some of his 
works have had honourable mention 
made of them in the French Insti- 
tute. / . 
According to some experiments on 
the laws of electric repulsion made by 
M. Simon, of Berlin, he has improved 
the discoveries of M. Colomb, who 
seemed to have ascertained that the 
electrical repulsion is in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distance, 
To prove this law by a more simple 
and firm apparatus, M. Simon con- 
structed a pair of scales, all the parts 
of which were made of glass, and 
coated with gumlac. In the course 
of the experiments it appeared that 
each degree of deviation of the tongue 
of the balance from 0, was equal to the 
weight of 04 of agrain. The result of 


the experiments which M. Simon 


varied in every possible way, was, that 
the electric repulsion was in the sim- 
ple inverse ratio of the distance. In 
trials of the gold leaf, electrameter, 
this law was established with increased 
precision, and more than in those he 
made with the pith halls. Volta al-- 
ways denied the truth of Colomb’s 
law, and.asserted that experiments 
with the electrophus, shew the electric 
repulsion and attraction to be simply 
in the inverse ratio of the distance. 
India. 

The following is given as a correct 
account of the manuscripts lat 
brought by Dr. Buchanan from the 
East, and which are now deposited in 
the public library of the University at 
Cambridge :—“* They are chiefly 
biblical, and are written in the He- 
brew, Syriac, and Ethiopic languages. 
Dr. Buchanan :obtained them from 
the Black Jews, who have had settle- 
ments in India from time immemorial, 
and are now found in numbers about 
Cochin. These Jews differ in many 
respects from those of other countries: 
they call themselves Bene Israel, viz. 
Sons of [syael. They have the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, but scarcely know of any 
other books of scripture. A copy of 
this written upon goat skins, and found 
in one of their synagogues, is in the 
Buchanan collection. The Syriac 
manuscripts were collected from the 
Syriav Christians in Travancore and 
Malayala, where a race of christians 
has existed ever since the apostolic 
times; the native Indian christians 
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bear the name of the christians of St., 
Thomas to this day. They have the 
whole bible and other books, not in 
our canon, extant in the Syriac lan- 
guage, and their's is, perhaps, the 
purest of all the versions of scripture 
now known. There is,in Dr.Buchanan’s 
collection, a copy of the bible, con- 
taining the books of the Old and New 
Testament with the Apoerypha, writ- 
ten on large folio vellum, in the an- 
cient or Estrangelo characier, a pre- 
sent from Mar Dionysius, the Arch- 
bishop of the Indian church, to Dr. 
Buchanan. But though all these 
MSS. were brought from _ India, they 
were not all written in India; some 
were written at Antioch, Mesopotamia, 
and other parts of Syria, Asia, and 
Africa. 


(Manca 


Russia. 

A merchant has sent to Petersburg 
from the coasts of. the frozen sea, the 
head of an animal of an extraordinary 
size, in a very perfect degree of pre. 
servation. The emperor has ordered 
the merchant, who sent it, to be re. 
warded with a gold medal. 

In the government of Simbitsk, ig 
the circle of Corsun, four versts from 
the. crown. village, Cassaur, a large 
portion of ground has been burning 
these three years past. No fire is seen 
but much smoke issuing from several 
chinks. The ground sinks very per- 
ceptibly, and flames burst out when 
the edges are pressed. Twelve years 
ago, a part of ground which had 
burned in this manner, became ex, 
tinguished without any known cause, 
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Cacses WuITEFOORD, Esq. 

—— gentleman, who died lately 

at his house in Argyle-street, 
was well known in the first polite and 
literary circles. He was bern at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1734; and, 
being intended by his father for the 
church, was educated at that Uni- 
versity, where he distinguished him- 
self by an uncommon proficiency in 
classical knowledge. The profession, 
however, for which he was designed, 
not according with young White- 
foord’s wishes, he prevailed on his fa- 
ther to place him in the compting- 
house of his friend Mr. Stewart, a 
wine-merchant in. London: here he 
remained for some years, until the 
decease of his parent enabled him to 
commence business on his own ac- 
count. Mr. Whitefoord did not per- 
mit the avocations of his trade to en- 
gross his time so fully as to debar his 
attentions to iiterary amusement. His 
Essays, Poems, and Cross-readinys (a 
species of humour first struck out by 
him, to which, bn first communi- 
cating it to the public, he gave the 
apt signature of Papirius Cursor), 
evince the sprightliness of his satire, 
and the novelty ef his wit. These he 
contributed to his friend Mr. Wood- 
fall, in whose paper they first appear- 
ed, anonyinously; and many of them 
were afterwards collected and pre- 


served in the “ Foundling Hospital 


for Wit.” The shafts of his ridicule 
wefe directed against the petitions, 
remonstrances, and grievances of Mr. 
Wilkes, and the other patriots of the 
day ; and so great was his success, that 
he not only obtained the approbation 
of administration, but, it is said, was 
requested by a person high in office 
to write a pamphlet on the subject of 
the misunderstanding between this 
country and Spain, relative to the 
Falkland Islands. That task, however, 
he declined; but recommended Dr. 
Johnson, as the ablest person who 
could be selected for the purpose, 
Johuson's work, and its effect on this 
occasion, iswell known, Mr. White- 
fvord was a. member of the Royal So- 
cieties of London and Edinburgh, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and Vice, 
president of that for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. His acquaintance and 
friends consisted of the first literary 
and political characters of -his time; 
and it has been said, by Adam Smith, 
that, although the junto of wits and 
authors hated one another. heartily, 
they had all asincere regard for Mr. 
Whitefoord, who by his conciliatory 
mauners kept them together in amity 
and good humour. We cenclude this 
hasty sketch of a man of distinguished 
talents, a zealous friend to his country, 
and a very respectable member of so- 
ciety, with the following characteristi¢ 
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epitaph, written many years since by 
his friend Goldsmith, and printed in 
the “* Retaliation” of that poet :— 


“ Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it 
‘ who can, . 
Though he merrily liv’d, he is now a grave 


man. 
Rare compound of oddity, frolick, and fun, 
Who relish’d a joke, and rejoic’d in a pun; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere, 
A stranger to flatt’ry, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scatter’d around wit and humour at 

will, 
Whose daily bon-mots half a column might 

fill : 


A Scotchman from pride and from preju- 
dice free, 

A scholar, but surely no pedant was he.-- 

Merry Whitefoord, farewel ! for thy sake, 
J admit 
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That a Scot may have humour—J had at 
most said ‘wit : 

This debt to thy mem’ry I cannot refuse, 

Thou best-humour’d man with the worst- 
humour’d Muse.” ; 


Mr. Whitefoord, as an admirer of 


the fine arts, in addition. to other pic- 
tures, had an apartment entirely filled 


with the works of Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds, 

Mr. Whitefoord, being at a city 
feast, the chairman, very soon after 
dinner, gave a toast not yery con- 
sistent with decorum. Mr, Pitt, on 
hearing this toast, displayed some 
symptoms of disgust, and asked if it 
was common ?—*“* Oh yes,” said Mr. 
Whitefoord, ‘“* very common among 
Chairmen.” 





THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Lyceum THEATRE, STRAND. 


N ONDAY, Feb. 26.—Hit or Miss. 
I In farces in general we are not 
accustomed to expect probability of 
incident, or consistency of character. 
In those things, which it is the fashion 
to call vehicles for music, we are ac- 
customed to dispense with a want of 
interest and of incident, of plot and 
of tolerable dialogue. Making, then, 
the proper allowances for the piece 
before us, being a farce in the first 
place, and a “ vehicle for music” in 
the next, we cannot but acknowledge 
that if it were not for some insipidities, 
“ Hit or Miss” would be a very good 
thing ofthe kind. It isrendered very 
pleasant from the characters being all 
so well suited to their respective re- 
presentatives. Matthews, as a dashing 
lawyer and a memberof the Whip 
Club, produces an infinity of mirth; 
Johnstone—and he is indeed the main- 
stay of the pieceJobnstone has an 
Irish part, of which he makes the most 
(but it admits not of very much being 
made of it); and Mrs. Bland’s singing 
is highly effective. All the performers, 
indeed, exerted themselves to their 
utmost, and the author is much in- 
debted to them. On the whole, 
though not a first-rate production, it 
possesses a sufficiency of comic fea 
ture to entitle it to public countenance, 
and promises to prove very success- 
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Tuesday, March 14.—The Maniae, 
or the Swiss Banditti. This new opera 
is like all other new operas, as old as 

ossible in sentiment, humour, and 
anguage. It is the double story of 
an insane female and a most desperate 
youth in whiskers, the former of whom 
runs away from her seducer and goes 
mad on hearing of her father’s sup- 
posed death, while the latter, almost 
as mad for the love of her sister, 
whose affections are fixed on his bro- 
ther, becomes & sanguinary captain of 
banditti, and concluding his brother 
to be killed by a hired-assassin, con- 
trives to get the lady not only into his 
cave, but as it would seem to the in- 
nocent, unthinking spectator, into his 
power. Here, however, as was to be 
expected, eomes the surprise. A com- 
pany of soldiers is sent to exterminate 
the robbers, and who should be the 
officer on duty but the very brother 
supposed to be killed. He fights, and 
of course rescues the lady: and in the 
mean time the seducer of the other 
lady goes of ceurse to find her outin 
her haunts. Here he is assaulted with 
a huge stick by a faithful servant whe 
had llowed the lady in her distresses, 
and who puts the lover to flight with 
the quickness and vigour of an Or- 
lando Furioso, though this same fol- 
lower himself, on a different occasion, 
is defeated with as little ceremony. 
However, every body succeeds as he 
ought, dramatically’ speaking: the 
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mad lady is of course restored to her 
senses as well as to her farber, and 
“they all live very happy after.” 
Children’s stories, and modern dramas 
have all the same kind of end, and 
terminate like foils, not only with no 
point, but with absolute flatness. 


The sentiment, the humour, and 
the dialogue, did ample justice to the 
adventures. The mad _ lady was par- 
ticularly happy in her flights “ from 
lively to severe,” and at one time 
refused ‘‘a piece of cold lamb” be- 
cause “‘ man was an universal ravager.” 
Mr. Arnold, in attempting these fine 
flights, does not seem to have been 
aware that the art of a poet is never 
so much exercised as in the wander- 
ings and apparent artlessniess of in- 
sanity. Of the humour, poor Ma- 
thews’s character, John Dory, is a 
sufficient specimen: he is a fisherman 
‘ continually. talking, a da Dibdin, of 
odd fishes and soles, ef nibbling at 
beauty, and hooking a wife. The lan- 
guage exhibits: such metaphors as 
shining through dluntness, silencing 
the edge of curiosity, &c. and the 
songs, for their antiquity, would be 
passed over by an errand-boy perusing 
an old wall: there is Ella the fairest 
of the fair, and Edmund the bravest of 
the brave, who are obliged to part for 
a short time, and the author, to shew 
that he does not imitate the story of 
Young Henry, puts the case of sepa- 
ration in this new way, marking the 
emphasis in Italics, lest it shou!d 
escape the comanon readers : 


Why from the maid did Edmund go? 
And why did Ella drop the tear ? 

°Twas that he flew to meet the foe ! 
*Twas that her heart was chill’d with fear. 


Very original, energetic, and sur- 
prising. 


_ Specimen of the original reason- 
ing:— 


(Maren 
Push about the bottle, boys, &c. &c, 


——Constant joys—social glass — 


For when care disturbs the soul, 
Why should mortal man repine ? 
Since fill but deep enough the bowl, 
And ail our cares are drown’d in wine, 


Specimen of the Shakspearian fancy; 


Love is the essence of a part 
Where vital feeling lies, 

Born in the heart, lives in the heart, 
And in the heart it dies. 


The acting was much too good for 
the production; the excellent per. 
formance of such men as Dowton 
gives a false colour and success to 
these wretched dramas. Mr. Dowton 
did indeed supply some admirable 
touches of nature to the meagre out- 
line of his original. “The breathless 
impotence of joy with which he sud- 
denly meets an old friend, was worked 
up with an agitation of feeling, face, 


and manner, the truth of which can , 


never have been excelled in the best 
times of the stage. 

The music by Mr. Bishop is liable 
to the very same objection, for it is 
lamentable to see so much scientific 
and expressive composition lavished 
on the most paltry songs. The chorus 
beginning ‘‘ The Tyger,” the ballad 
of Poor Mad Margery, and the rondo 
** Go my Love,” may rank with the 
most pleasing compositions of the 
modern English School, the first for 
expressive solemnity, the second for 
simple pathos, and the third for ele- 
gance and a spirited resolution. Mrs. 
Mountain, with her delicate taste, did 
full ‘justice to the Maniac’s singing, 
but it is a mere joke to see her play- 
ing the Octavian among mountains. 
As to Mr. Philips, he is always play- 
ful and pleasing, and occasionally ex- 
hibits much feeling; but he should 
avoid Mr. Braham’s style, as he would 
vaulting on the slack rope: it is sure 
to bring him to the ground, and to 
lame him too in the descent. 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


HE liberty of. the press is a pri- 
vilege dear; to an Englishman ; 

it is the object of aversion and abhor- 
rence to tyrants, servile courtiers, and 
corrupted placemen. The cruelty, 


exercised on a printer abroad, is well 
known; and there are few in Epgiand, 





we trust, that would rejoice to see the 
press under the same shackles as it is 
on the continent. Happily, a jury 
exists in our country; and the at 
cused cannot be condemned without 
an open trial: we may add, too, that 
though he is brought into court by 
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the public accuser, yet twelve sworn 
men are not to be daunted by either 
the talents or influence. of office.— 
Since our last, a remarkable instance 
has occurred, which has given very 
general satisfaction to the country, 
and will, we hope, be a check to 
similar prosecutions. 

The public heard, with surprise and 
astonishment, a little before the en- 
quiry which brought to light so many 
iniquitous proceedings connected with 
the name of the Duke of York, that a 
variety of trials were expected to take 

lace on the subject of libels, which, 
= seaapnate set to rest by thedecision 
of the House of Commons. Complaints 
of the licentiousness of the press were, 
however, afterwards occasionally 
heard: and it was known, early in 
the winter, that the Attorney General 
had filed informations against several 
printers and publishers for supposed 
libels.s Among the persons attacked 
was one, who, whether we consider 
him in his public or his private cha- 
racter, is an ornament to his country ; 
a man, whose paper has been con- 
Aucted on the most enlightened prin- 
ciples, and which, in the course of 
years, that it has been in his hands, 
contains better specimens of writing, 
of learned and judicious remark, than 
any vasiotiedl publication of any 
tines, 


Not to err, in any respect, is not 
allowed to mortal man: and, if it has 
been said of the divine poet, 


Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, 


it might be allowed to the editor of a 
daily publication occasionally to go 
beyond the bounds which true pru- 
dence might dictate. The Society 
for the Suppression of Vice would 
naturally be on the watch for such a 
slip: it would rejoice in such an op- 
portunity of displaying its over- 
officious zeal: but an Englishman 
does not, nay, an English sovereign 


cannot, desire such Argus eyes in an 


Attorney General. A hasty word 
must not be punished with the severest 
rigour in a country, where the Majesty 
of Heaven is so frequently blasphemed 
without notices*and, though we are 
hot preachers by profession, we would 
recommend to every Attorney Gene- 


tal to adopt, in his private prayers, 


the expressive words,—=" lf thou art 


extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
O Lord, who can abide it ?” 

Whether the public prosecutor had 
considered this address, or whether 
the burden of prosecuting was im- 
posed upon him by the higher powers, 
it is not our province nor in our power 
to determine: but the fact is, that he 
filed an information against Mr. Perry 
for printing, in his Morning Chro+ 
nicle, the following words :-— 

‘* What a crowd of blessings rush 
“upon .one’s mind, that might be 


** bestowed upon the country in the . 


“‘ event of a total change of system! 
** Of all monarchs, indeed, since the 
** revolution, the successor of George 
**the Third will have the finest op- 
* portunity of becoming popular.” 

These words were construed, by the 
prosecutor, into a violation of de- 
corum,—into a disregard of the re- 
lations between the sovereign and his 
people, It was asserted, that they had 
a manifest tendency to alienate aud 
destroy the affections of the people 
towards their sovereign, and to break 
down that link of love which ought 
to connect the sovereign and his 
people in the tenderest ties. ~ 

Mr. Perry pleaded his own cause; 


and, in a most eloquent, pathetic, 


learned, and judicious address, re- 
pelled the charge completely. He 
exposed the futility of the Attorney 
General's interpretations in the 
strongest colours, and at the same 
time was by no means sparing’ of his 
censures of the adininistration, He 
pointed out passages in the same pa- 
per, where his loyalty and reverence 
of his sovereign were expressed in 
the strangest terms. He endeavour- 
ed, in vain, to find a reasonable jus- 
tification for the prosecutor in this 
proceeding; and intimated that the 
comment on the Morning Post had 
been officiously read, so as to make 
the impression in some quarter, 
whence the prosecution originated. 
Here he was interrupted by the 
Attorney; but Lord Ellenborough 
said, that if he had seen cause for in- 
terference, he should bimself have 
interposed ; although, when a gentle- 
man came into the court to speak for 
himself, they must not be fastidious, 


if he did not entirely régulate himself 


by the established forms of their pro- 
cecdings. ‘Personal allusions. were 
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certainly, however, to be avoided.— 
Mr. Perry then proceeded, and passed 
fome elegant encomiums on the 
Prince of Wales, and alluded to many 
Passages in ancient and modern writ- 
ings, in which the future virtues of 
the son excited the ‘happiest feelings 
in the father. ' We céuld, with plea- 
sure, followthe worthy orator, if eur 
limits permitted, through his address; 
but the animated manner in which 
he concluded, made, and deserved to 
make, a deep: impression. — Gentle- 
men, the cause of the liberty of the 
press in England, under the direction 
of the noble and learned judge, is in 
veur hands this day. ‘Phe Morning 
Chronicle stands now, as: it did in 
1793, in the front of the battle, not 
only for itself, but forthe liberty of 
the press of England. The point at 
issue is—Whether it shall continue to 
assert the principles wpon which the 
Whigs have ever acted, and by which 
their only objéct is to perpetuate to 
his Majesty, and his heirs, the throne, 
to which they persuaded the people 
of Fneland’to call his ancestors, by 
securing it upon that basis whic 
forms not only its strength but its 
lustre, and which Mind truly described 
in a recent column of my own paper. 
Nothing on earth ever equalled the 
magnificent and richly ornamented 
power and greatness of the kingly 
office in the constitution of England, 
when exerted in due harmony with 
the influence and the authority of the 
two houses of parliament, m unison 
with the public voice. The boasted 
anity and vigour of despotism is im- 
potence compared with the concen- 
trated energy of sucha government, 
May it be perpetual. 

The Attorney General, struck with 
the eloquence of the defendant, paid 
him great compliments fpr his abi- 
lities, but insisted on it that he 
had exceeded the bounds allowed to 
counsel. But here he was interrupted 
by Lord Ellenborovgh, who would 
not allow the insinuation; and the 
Attorney made but an awkward de- 
fence of his charge, and repeated 
scarcely any thing but the former ac- 
count of the words in question,—that 
they could bear only one interpreta- 
tion, and therefore the jury were in 
duty bound to convict the defendant. 


, 
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The judge then summed up the 
whole in a very candid and impartial 
manner; and he declared that he did 
not feel prepared to go the length fh 
say, that the sentiment might not be 
expressed of blessings likely to result 
from a change of system. One being 
only was free from error, and it was 
not a disparagement of his Majesty 
to say, that he might have taken an 
erroneous view of the interests of his 
country. Where two interpretations 
could be given, it was the duty of the 
court to take the most lenient; and 
he could not see any thing in the pa. 
vr Pity to induce him to go the length 
of saying, that it must be malicious, 
The jury did not go out of court, but, 
in as short a time as the foreman could 
collect the votes, declared the defen. 
dant NOT GUILTY; and the At- 
torney General withdrew his infor- 
mation against another paper. 

Too much ne cannot be given 
to Mr. Perry for the manner in which 
he conducted himself upon this oc- 
casion. It has been said, that he whe 
pleads his own cause, has a fool for 
his counsel. This is the language of 
lawyers: but we will add, that it is 
only where he has a knave for his 
judge, or intricate points of law to 
discuss. Here was a plain question, 
free from technical embarassments. 
In discussing it, two men would shew 
naturally the difference of their talents 
and education.\ In this case, in point 
of education, the accuser and accused 
were upon a par: both had enjoyed 
the advantages of a school and a col- 
lege; but in talents and genius, how 
much superior was the accused!— 
The accuser, after ring college, 
was thrust into the bar, veluti in pis- 
trinum: the aceused employed his 
talents on the genera! affairs of men, 
and in the best circles of men of edv- 
cation and talents. If Sir Vickery 


‘Gibbs might shew his perseverance 


in a deep research through the cob- 
webs and dirt of the folios in an office, 
he could not come into competition 
with a man who brought to his aid 
the best sentiments and language of 
ancient and modern times. We re- 
joice inthe defeat, andthe mode of the 
defeat, of Sir Vickery: but it may be 
u 


‘thought, that he would have triuthph- 


ed ever a man of inferior talents: 
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We very much doubt. it.— When 
lawyers plead the one against the 
other, the name of the Attorney Ge- 
neral. carries welgnt with it: but a 
plain unvarnished tale, told by a plain 
man, would have produced its effect 
on the jury. We will-conclude our 
remarks on this important trial, by 
bringing to the Attorney General’s 
recollection a story he read at school : 
Some young men were brought before 


Philip, King of Macedon, by his At-. 


torney General, for having libelled 
his Majesty the night before over their 
cups. It is too true, they replied, and 
we are now glad that the wine failed 
us, or we should have spoken much 
worse of your Majesty. The King had 
more magnanimity than his Attorney 
General, and they were dismissed.— 
And, in many libel causes that have 
been tried in this kingdom, there has 
been great occasion for this magna- 
nimity. 

Another occasion of triumph has 
been afforded to the public, by a 
county election. Mr. Yorke, who is 
well known for shutting up the gal- 
lery of the House of commons, for his 
support of ministers, and the impri- 
sonment of Mr, Gale Jones, received 
the appointment to a tellership of the 
exchequer, worth between two and 
three thousand a year. In consequence 
of this place, his seat for Cambridge- 
shire became vacant, and he went 
down to his constituents to receive 
their y ye 200 of his conduct, 
and to be re-elected. Another can- 
didate, however, gave the county an 
opportunity of expressing their senti- 
ments; especially as, in his advertise- 
ment, he declared his fixed aversion 
to the present ministers, and his ab- 
horrence of the chief features in. their 
late inember's conduct. A day of no- 
mination preceded the election, and 
an immense concourse of freeholders 
came forward: on the appearance of 
Mr. Yorke, he was greeted by them 
with all those salutes which are the 
most decisive expressions of popular 

isapprobation and indignation. The 
Ywo' gentlemen, who proposed him, 
eould scarcely be heard; and, when 
he came forward to speak for himself, 
his voice was drowned in the hootings 
and hissgs of the. multitude. For 
some time the clamour continued, 


that the nomination of Lord F. G. 


Osborne was scarcely heard: but, by 
degrees, the noise subsided, and Mr. 
Gunning was heard through a very 
animated speech, in which he passed 
in review Mr. Yorke's parliamentary 
conduct; his: subserviency to mini- 
sters; his resistance of ali reform; bis 
acceptance of place. Mr. Yorke was 
now heard in his defence; but he 
could make no impression on his for- 
mer constituents; and, when the High 
Sheriff took the sense of the meeting, 
it was declared to be most decidedly 
in favour of Lord F. Osborne, not one 


‘in ten holding up their bands in fa- 


vour of Mr. Yorke. 


The discomfited placeman retreated 
in great dismay from the field; and, 
after taking counsel with his friends, 
and finding how very unequal he was 
to. the combat, retired from the con- 
test. Infact, he might have consum- 
ed his tellership without gaining his 
object; and he considered that, if he 
lost the ‘county, he had some grounds 
for saying,— 

Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi. 


Let the people hiss on, I can tell my 
pence over at my leisure. On the day 
of election, only one candidate ap- 
peared; and Lord F. G. Osborne was 
declared duly elected in the midst of 
a greater concourse -than was ever 
known upon such an occasion. .The 
triumphant multitude followed the 
car of their favourite with songs of 
gratulation, and various allusions to 
the system and place of his defeated 
pte. or In fact, it is cause of tri- 
umph to the whole country ; and, in- 
dependently of the principles of Mr. 
Yorke, which met with a proper re- 
pulse, we cannot but think it highly 
improper that a placeman should re- 
present a county. Let men of thie 
description go to the petty boroughs, 
which, by local circumstances, are 
compelled to receive any man that is 
sent to them: but.a county is not to 
be made subservient to a similar sys- 
tem.. It ought to be represented by 
men of independence; by men who 
will not sacrifice their votes to the 
shrine of interest, nor consider them- 
selves ‘bound in gratitude to act in 
opposition:to their constituents. 


nother circumstance has occurred, | 


which must give general satisfaction. 
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The thanks of the Commons have 
been given to Lord Wellington and 
other officers, for their conduct at 
the battle of Talavera; but in this 
vote the exploits of a soldier were 
overlooked, who does honour to the 
English name, and who has performed 
more essential services than any other 
military commander in Spain. Had 
he been at the head of our troops on 
that day, we apprehend, that no com- 
plaints would have been heard of the 
want of co-operation of the Spani- 
ards: for he, who formed a corps of 
British, Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
and marched them within three 
leagues of Madrid, would have com- 
bined, with ual ease, the allied 
armies, and enabled them to profit by 
the bravery displayed in a battle, in 
an eager pursuit of a foiled enemy. 
In fact, the reader who cursorily only 
has attended tothe late campaign of 
Spain, cannot fail of having remarked 
that, in the dispatches of the French 
and English to their respective cabi- 
nets, one English officer is mentioned 
with particular distinction. The 
scanty praise, doled out with parsi- 
monions hend in our Gazette, is 
amply compensated by the attention 
bestowed om Sir Robert Wilson in the 
French dispatches: for, with the ra- 
pidity and skill of his movements, he 
made such an impression on the ene- 
my, that they estimated his little corps 
as twelve thousand strong, and they 
were obliged to employ upwards of 
twenty thousand men in guarding 
against his measures. 

The fact is, that after the battle of 
Talavera, when the French were 
pouring down upon our retreating 
army, the great point was to give time 
to our troops, and, by every means in 
our power, to weaken the force of the 
ee enemy. In this Lord Wel- 

ington had no part: he was running 
away as fast as he could: but Sir R. 
Wilson, by skilful manceuvres, so em- 
ployed the enemy, that several days 
were lost to them in the pursuit.— 
That Sir Robert, at the head only of 
between three and four thousand men, 
could not conquer the numerous ar- 
nies of the French is evident; but, 
throughout the arduous conflict, there 
were not wanting various oceasions of 
displaying the personal bravery of the 
individual, aud the consummate skill 
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of the commander. In both respects 
Sir R. Wilson claims the distinguished 
regard of his countrymen ; and it gave 
us great pleasure, that both sides of 
the House concurred in their testj- 
monies to his merits. 

A i.otion of thanks was introduced, 
by Mr. Hutchinson, into the House of 
Commons. The Minister, Mr. Can. 
ning, General Tarleton, Lord Castle. 
reagh, regretted that they could hot 
support it; and each spoke highly ir 
praise of the Lusitanian Legion and 
its commander: but Sir James Hall 
declared that the supposed informality 
did not weigh with him, and he should 
be glad to make this a precedent for 
similar thanks to similar merit. ‘The 
mover of the question very properly, 
however, would not press it on the 
House ; but, contented with the: real 
thanks thus passed, withdrew his mo- 
tion. For our parts, we rejoice that 
the motion has been made; we re- 
joice that the merits of this distin- 
guished officer have thus been brought 
forward; for we are persuaded, that, 
if Bonaparte had had sach an officer 
in his army, he would not be unem- 
ploved; and wherever Sir Rober Wil- 
son is employed, it will be for the 
honour and advantage of his country. 

The paper, delivered by Earl Chat- 
ham to his Majesty, bas had the effect 
we expected, It could not be sup- 
posed that the House of Commons 
would be silent under such an act, 
which, in fact, if passed without no- 
tice, would render that good under- 
standing between commanders, which 
is so'essential to the public service, in 
future, very problematical. If the 
royal ear is to be poisoned by insinu- 
ations, what officer in the service can 
be safe? The Admiral has vindicated 
himself, in a paper, from the charges 
brought against him; and the military 
by seaand land will judge between the 
two reports. For our qwn parts, we 
do not scruple to say, thie entertajn- 
ing now the saine opinion of the land 
commander which wag ‘very general 
when the appointment was made 
known to the country, we are inclined 
to lay by far the greater stress on the 
account given by the gallant Admiral. 
The Earl, however, has had sufficient 
reason to lament the step heftook. It 
has ended in the censure of the House 
of Commons, and his retirement from. 
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ofice. But the ministry still keep 
their posts; and, though they are 
repeatedly assailed by their opponents 
for want of ability, seem not at all 
disposed to give way; nor does the 
country take that interest in the dis- 
pute as might have been expected. 

The Walcheren business is not yet 
brought toaconclusion. A most vo- 
lJuminous report of examinations has 
been printed, and the time of the 
members must have been pretty well 
occupied, if they give themselves 
much trouble to wade into their con- 
tents. The country is full of expec- 
tation for the result: if the ministers 
can ward of the blow intended them, 
they may rest secure during the sum- 
mer. Several motions are expected 
to be founded on the report; and we 
should hope, in the abundant matter 
for censure, the medical board will 
not be neglected. 

Mr. Gale Jones still remains in pri- 
son, and there is little appearance of 
his release. The question of his con-, 
finement has been most ably argued 
by Sir F. Burdett, but the House of 
Commons were not inclined to give 
up their assumed power. 

The privilege of shutting up the 
gallery of the House has been exer- 
cised again, and on a curious question, 
The benchers of Lincoln's Inn have 
taken it into their heads to deny ac- 
cess to the bar to gentlemen who have 
been employed, in any part of their 
lives, in publishing the reports of the 
House of Commons. The exercise of 
talent in this manner, which has been 
practised by Johnson, Burke, Perry, 
Mackintosh, Stephens, and others of 
distinguished abilities, seems, to the 
wigged gentry, derogatory to their 
profession. It will be suthcient that 
all sides of the House expressed their 
disapprobation of this proceeding, on 
a motion being made upon the sub- 
ject by Mr. Sheridan, which wag with- 
drawa, on the presumption that the 
benchers would drop their ill-advised 
resolution. ‘The debate could not be 
reported, as Mr. Windham enforced 
the standing orders for the exclusion 
of strangers: but it has transpired, 
that Mr. Stephens did himself great 
honour by acknowledging that he was 
once a reporter himself, and that he 
thought it no derogation to any*cha- 
Facter to have thus employed his ta- 
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lents. —In the course of the debate 
many pointed allusions were made to 
Mr. Windham’s conduct, which seem 
to have touched him to the quick, as 
the report goes, that whatever slurs 
he has been pleased to cast upon the 
reporters, he once was very anxious 
that his speeches might be peculiarly. 
noticed by them. A noble Lord,who 
was an honour to the English bar, 
and a great advocate for the liberty 
of the press, was said to be the author 
of the scheme in Lincoln's Inn; but 
this statement is without foundation, 
as his Lordship neves advised such a 
measure, nor was consulted upon the 
occasion. We are not surprised at 
the attempt to degrade a class in 
literature, as we have too frequent 
reasons to perceive that even men, 
who have been raised merely by their 
talents, have been apt to repress, as 
much as in them lies, those who are 
moving in the same career: but the 
gentlemen of the bar would be dis- 
graced indeed, if they were afraid of 
admitting talents into their profession. 
So far from refusing reporters a place 
at the bar, we cannot but think that 
the gallery of the house of commons is 
a far better place for the education of 


a barrister than the desk of a special 


pleader. 

Abroad, the marriage of the Em- 
peror occupies the attention of the 
French, and greater preparations are 
made on the occasion than that king- 
dom, or perhaps the world, ever saw. 
But the mind of the Emperor is not 
absorbed entirely in this event. He 
continues his plans for the govern- 
ment of Europe. Hanover is finally 
settled. It is removed from the Bruns- 
wick to the Napoleon family. At one 
time, report prevailed, that its destiny 
was delayed with a view of making 
some impression on its former head 
in a negotiation for peace; but the 
decree, issued from Cassel, declaring 
its annexation to the throne of West- 
phalia, has put. an end to these. con- 
jectures, Indeed it could not easily 
have been reconciled to the language 
held in England respecting Bona- 
parte, that our sovereign should be 
enlisted in the number of his vassal 
kings. Germany now seems to be 


fixed, the King of Westphalia sill be- 


a considerable sovereign; aul, when 
we consider the part that Hanover has 
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been obliged to take in our wars, the 
separation of its interests from those 
of this country will not excite very 
considerable regrets in any quarter. 

Bavaria has not entirely drganised 
its new possessions in the Tyrol; and 
many terrible executions have taken 
place in that unhappy country. By ail 
accounts, however,tranquillity, or the 
appearance of it, is restored in most 
parts: but the unquict state of its in- 
babitantsimay give rise to new changes, 
particularly in the southern parts. 
Changes are talked of with respect to 
Silesia, which may not be favourable 
to Prussia; but the new marriage will 
make strange alterations. Prussia is 
making great exertions to pay her debt 
to France; but she has to deal with 
a hard taskmaster, and scarcely will 
she ever recover from her depression. 
The destiny of Hol'and has remained 
Jong in suspense. It is stilla kingdom; 
but its king is at Paris. The Dutch 
will be glad of his return to them, 
that they may retain some portion at 
least of independence, and, by means 
of their sovereign, be freed from the 
vexations of a despotism, which must 
ruin their commerce. However, we 
must wait the leisure of the great Em- 
peror, before the state of the country 
1s completely ascertained; and his 
brother may still be designed to be the 
king of Portugal. 

In Austria, nothing is thought or 
talked of but the marriage. The fallen 
house of Hapsburgh is raised fioi its 
depression, and is glorying in its 
union with the house of Ajaccio.— 
The poor girl, who, a few months ago, 
was fleeing away in distraction from 
the arms of France, is now to be de- 
livered up in great pomp and splen- 
dour, and to make a glorious parade 
through Germany, with kings and 
princes in her train, to share the 
throne of the great Emperor of Eu- 
rope. Balls and feasts mark her de- 
parture from Vienna: in every place 
splendid preparations are making for 
her reception, and among the qucens 
chosen to adorn her train, the Princess 
Royal of England is promoted, it is 
said, to this high Honour. The funds 
have risen, however, at Vienna upon 
the occasion, and that unfortunate 
country may expect soine years of 
peace to recover from wounds so 
severely inflicted upon her. 
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At the beginning of the last war, 
Bonaparte was said to have assured 
the king of Bavaria that he would 
exalt his house far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of his prede- 
cessors. He has performed his pros 
mise: but this marriage may dash his 
future hopes, if not change his fron. 
tiers towards Austria. Pretexts are 
easily found: yet the prudence of 
Bonaparte may prevent any increase 
of Austria towards Germany, and the 
new alliance portends rather mischiefs 
to the Turks. If France is in earnest, 
and prompts Austria to the attack, 
nothing can preserve Constantinople. 
Though the Turks have made such 
resistance to the Russians, it would 
be unavailing against the rapid 
marches of the French; and, if the 
latter secured to themselves all Greece, 
it might easily accommodate Austria 
with the fertile provinces between the 
Danube and the Thracian mountains, 
As to England, it is perfectly insig- 
nificant what part it takes! The pos- 
session of the Republic of the Seven 
Islands, and the seizure of a few 
islands in the Archipelago, will be all 
that falls to its share. Constantinople 
must fall, and its ruin, or rather its 
revival, cannot long be delayed. 

The efiect of the marriage on Rus- 
sia is not known. The rumours of a 
disagreement between this country 
aud France do not seem to have any 
solid foundation. Russia has gained 
its ends in Finland, and will, in case 
of an approaching partition of Tur- 
key, be a sharer in the spoils. The 
other northern courts of Sweden and 
Denmark seem to be free from any 
present agitation, though Denmark 
cannot but entertain some apprehen- 
sions, that its new neighbour of West- 
phalia may trench a little upon her 
territories. 

In a review of Europe at such an 
important time, the eye naturally 
turns to the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal. Had the inhabitants of 
these countries been impressed with 
the manly feelings which sentiments 
of liberty and independence inspire, 
how grieved must we not be at their 
present situation.—What a melan- 
choly sight is now presented to us!= 
A population of above tem millions, 
assisted by the arms of Great Britain, 
is subdued by little more than a hum 
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dred thousand Frenchmen. They 
have penetrated now -to the sands, 
which separate Gibraltar from the 
main land, and threaten a very dif- 
ferent mode of attack upon that im- 
portant fortress. Another party is 
advanced to the'attack of Cadiz; but 
nothing has been effected of impoit- 
ance, as yet, against that town, Its fate 
cannot, however, be long retarded.— 
We have secured one place for our- 
selves, the possession of the Spaniards 
jn Africa; and with Ceuta ov one 
side, and Gibraltar on the other, we 
are effectually the masters of this 
entrance into the Mediterranean. 

But what have we been about all 
this time, and what has been the real 
state of the Spaniards? ‘This is well 
expressed in the Introduction to a 
translation of the Prince of Machia- 
velli, by Mr. Byesley, a work well 
studied by Bonaparte, and from which 
our statesmen, if they could con- 
descend to gather knowledge from the 
experience and wisdom of past times, 
might have derived some useful les- 
sons: — ‘* Was it,” savs the writer, 
“to replace a taithful ally on the 
throne? No. Charles the LVth, the 
legitimate sovereign, was our enemy. 
—Was it to rescue a nation from 
slavery? No. ‘The Spanish nation 
groaned under the bitterest system of 
oppression, plundered by mouks, and 
trodden under foot by the nobles,.— 
What then was our motive? It was 
to prevent Bonaparte from acquiring 
a greater preponderance of power. 
This, | allow, was a suflicient motive 
for our interposition, had a rational 
hope of success offered itself; but, 
that such was never the case we might 
have been long ago convinced. We 
wonder, and so must every one who 
Is not aware of the cause, that nine 
millions, though assisted by fifty 
thousand British troops, cannot ex- 
pel eighty or one hundred thousand 
Frenchinen. Shall { declare the truth? 
The Spaniards, freed from their for- 
mer galling yoke, shudder at the idea 
of its return. Their condition may 
be ameliorated, but cannot be ren- 
dered worse. Under the old govern- 
ment, they were mere beasts of bur- 
then: they now breathe, their eyes 
are opened, and they feel they are 
men, The race of Bonaparte they 
may despise; but the Bourbons they 
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detest. Having once tasted of free- 
dom, should they reject Joseph Bo- 
naparte, and drive the French out of 
Spain, thev will never return to the 
yoke of Ferdinand the VI!th.” 

If Spain has been degraded by a vile 
oppressive government, and by the 
galling yoke of priestcraft and the in- 
quisition, Portugal has, if any thing 
cou!d be worse, sunk deeper into the 
abyss of moral turpitude. A long 
connection, with our nation did not 
tend in the least to ameliorate its fate, 
and the chains of superstition could 
not be broken but by external force, 
Portugal may rejoice, as well as Spain, 
that a new zra is opening to her; and 
however melancholy it may be.to us, 
as Englishmen, that she should owe 
her rise in the moral world to a rival 
nation, still we must congratulate the 
human race that the sun of knowledge 
will cast his beams at last upon this 
benighted country. Whether the 
French conquer or not, such circume 
stances have arisen, as must place the 
Portuguese in a better situation: but 
we caunot expect that, even with our 
assistance, they will preserve the in- 
dependence of their country. 

In America, bave been long debates 
on the subject of the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Europe. 
The contending powers place them 
in a very difficult situation; but 
the advantages of peace will pre- 
vent them from coming to hostilities 
with either party. The Massachusets, 
most devoted to commerce, dread a 
war with England; the other pro- 
vinces set in competition with the 
ruin of their trade, the advantages to 
be gained by a seizure of the two 
Canadas and Nova Scotia. But we 
trust, and we are justified in our con- 
jectures by the speech of the American 
ambassador at a late public ineeting, 
that there will be no rupture between 
the two countries. »W batever may be 
the inconveniences attending their 
trade, they are far short of what will 
be experienced by a state of war— 
Their country is destined to be the 
refuge of aris, civilization, and sci- | 
ence; which cannot preserve their 
abode in the realms of despotism. 

The West Indies have afforded a 
triumph to the British arms. Gauda- 
loupe, the last sugar island of the 
French, has surrendered to the valour 
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of our troops, conducted in a very 
different manner from those on the 
Antwerp expedition. The navy, ip 
this case, had little opportunity of 
distinguishing itself, and the army 
deserves its well-earned laurels. The 
chief importance of the conquest is 
the seizure of a place whence issued 
a vast number of privateers to annoy 
our trade in the West Indies. We 
might fairly leave Bonaparte to his 
triumph on the continent, could we 
be content with the advantages afford- 
ed to us by our marine superiority ; 
for, whilst we cannot injure him by 
land, by the possession of islands, 
which we can always command, we 
might ever prevent him from doing 
us an injury. Our dear-bought ex- 
perience at Walcheren and in Spain 
will, we hopg; teach us wisdom for the 
future, and we may then despise the 
threats of the great conqueror. 

In the House of Commons the great 


. business has been the enquiry into the 


Walcheren expedition, on which, at 
this moment of writing, are expected 
long debates for several days. This 
no-planned expedition, branching out 
into several plans impossible of exe- 
cution, amd filled with disaster, would 
ruin any ministry: but we hope that 
it will not give in till the deserved 
censures have attached to its conduct. 
—Lord W ellington’s pension has pass- 
ed, in spite of the petition of the city 
of London. But we agree entirely 
with that petition; that ‘‘we do not 
recognise tn the military conduct of 
Lord Wellington any claims to na- 
tional remuneration. That in the 
short period of his services in Europe, 
not amounting to two years, we have 
seen his gallant services in Portugal 
lead only to the disgraceful and scan- 
dalous convention of Cintra, signed 
by his own hand—a transaction the 
sound of which must be ever hateful 
to British ears, and which has fixed an 
indelible staiu on the character and 
honour of the country. In Spain we 
have seen the valour he displayed in 
repulsing the French at Talavera, with 
immense loss of lives, produce no 
other consequences than his almost 
immediate and rapid retreat, under 
the mortifying and disastrous circum- 
stance of being compelled to leave his 
sick and.wounded to the care of his 
enemy: that we conceive it to be due 
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to the nation, before its resources shall 
be thus applied, that the most rigid 
enquiry should be made, why the ya- 
lour of its armies has been uselessly 
employed.” The peerage and pension 
thus acquired by Lord Wellington will 
not be without its appropriate: marks 
in the records of the city of London, 
In the petition, notice is taken of 
the obstacles thrown in the way of their 
preceding petitions to the king; and, 
in the House of Lords, the Marqnis of 
Lansdowne brought forward a ‘nction 
on the King’s answer to that of the 
Common Council; that his Majesty 
should be prayed to inform the House 
who were the advisers of such an an- 
swer.—Lord Liverpool replied, that 
the whole of the ministry, with the cx- 
ception of Lord Chatham, advised the 
measure; and, i* the thing were to be 
done again, he should advise a similar 
answer.—Lord Rosslyn contended that 
the Earl bad done all that a comman- 
der placed in his situation could do.— 
Lord Holland declared the plain mat- 
ter at issue to be, whether his Majes- 
ty’s ministers were in possession of the 
information which had subsequently 
appeared from the narrative of Lord 
Chatham at the time they gave the 
answer. If they had the information, 
they would be called upon to account 
for their conduct in returning such an 
answer: if they had not the informa- 
tion, then it would appear that they 
themselves had not the confidence of 
his Majesty, but had been supplanted 
by one of their colleagues. He had 
been rebuked for saying, that there 
was an influence behind the throne, 
distinct from that of the ostensible 
servants of the crown—whose influ- 
ence alone the constitution recognised: 
but he contended, that if it should ap- 
pear that this narrative had been given 
in without the knowledge of the mini- 
sters, if they were kept in perfect ig- 
norance on this point; in what situa- 
tion did they stand? They presented 
the disgraceful sight of a set of men, 
submissive enough to continue in of- 
fice without the confidence of either 
their sovereign or their country.— 
Lord Westmoreland asserted, that the 
ministers would come out of the Wal- 
cheren enquiry with honour; that 
the country would think that they had 
not only done their duty, but that, 
with the means they possessed, they 
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would have been highly bJameable if 
they had not made the attempt to de- 
stroy the arsenal at Antwerp. The 
conduct of ministers, he said, would 
appear more bright when compared 
with the incapacity of their predeces- 
sors.—Lord Grey supported the mo- 
tion—Lord Mulgrave professed his 
readiness to take liis share of responsi- 
bility for the King’s answer, but he 
begged it to be understood, that it 
was in complete ignorance of Lord 
Chatham's narrative. Had he known 
the charges contained in it, he should 
have communicated it to Admiral 
Strachan, and applied to that offcer 
for a narrative also. When he ad- 
vised the reply to the city, it was 
grounded on the dispatches of the two 
commanders, in which was nothing but 
mutual panegyrics. It was painful for 
him to make these observations, which 
circumstances had rendered necessary. 
He felt that the gallant profession of 
the navy, and himself also, were put 
on their defence before the House; 
and he should feel himself unworthy 
of the high office he Kad the honour 
to hold, it he did not, in sucha case, 
discard any consideration of private 
personal connection.—Lord Grenville 
commended the open conduct of the 


first lord of the admiralty, deprecating 


the existence of adouble government; 
for nothing appeared to him more pre- 
posterons, than that, while one set of 
gentlemen possessed the ostensible si- 
tuations, another should enjoy the 
power of secretly influencing the King, 
and thus rendering it impossible for 
ministers to execute the duties of their 
office with justice to theinselves or 
to the country. Here was the first in- 
stance in which this mischievous in- 
fluence was clearly proved to prevail : 
and they, who wished to preserve the 
constitution, who wished to expose 
the character and to defeat the views 
of those who patronised such influ- 
ence, would vote for the motion.—On 
a division, there were for it 90, and 
against it 136, leaving a majority to 
ministers of 46. 

In the Commons, Mr. Whitbread 
was more successful; and, after a most 
eloquent speech, moved, that John 
Earl of Chatham, having requested 
permission of his Majesty to present 
to him a narrative of his proceedings, 
did, on the 15th of January, privately 
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submit to the King a paper, bearing 
date the 15th of October, purporting 
to be a narrative of the proceedings 
of his Majesty's land forces under his 
command, of which he withheld all 
knowledge from his Majesty's mini- 
sters, and the admiral commanding 
the naval part of the expedition, whose 
conduct he had implicated in no fewer 
than twelve parts of his narrative; and 
that, on the 10th of February, it had 
been returned in consequence of a re- 
quest from him to that effect, and that 
the same was again tendered on the 
14th of February to his Majesty, hav-- 
ing been altered by the omission of a 
paragraph, containing an opinion, the 
substance of which, from the exami- 
nation of Lord Chatham, they had 
not been able to ascertain.—Secondly, 
that it is the opinion of this House, 
that John Earl of Chatham, having 
thus acted, had been guilty of an un- 
constitutional abuse of the privilege 
he enjoyed of having ‘access to the 
throne, which could not but tend to 
be highly injurious to the public ser- 
vice. 

The House did not come to a deci- 
sion on the night the motion was of- 
fered, the demur being occasioned 
from the circumstance of the exami- 
nation of Lord Chatham not having 
been printed in time for the members 
to have completely digested its con- 
tents. A very animated debate took 
place on the next night, when Mr. 
Canning proposed, as an amendment, 
that the House had seen with regret 
that the report of Lord Chatham had 
been presented to his Majesty, without 
having gone through the regular de- 
partment, and without having been 
previously committed to his col- 
leagues, aud that the desire of secrecy 
expressed by his Lordship was a thing 
which ought not to be countenanced, 
as it might be pernicious to his Ma- 
jesty’s service and the interests of the 
country.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the previous question ; 
when there appeared for it 188, and 
against it 221, the minister being beat 
by a majority of 33; after which Mr. 
Canuing’s amendment was adopted 
without a division; and on Mr. Whit- 
bread's motion, it was agreed that this 
censure should be laid at the foot of 
the throne. 

‘Thus the narrative has met with the 
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contempt which it deserves; and the 
ministry have been exposed in such a 
manner, that if England were what it 
used to be, they would bave resigned 
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their seats: but thev remain in to hear 
the motions, that will cover them with 
still greater disgrace, on the Walche. 
ren expedition. 


Ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The continuation of the life of Vogel came too late for insertion this month. 


“ X YZ.” must excuse us from complying with his request. 


Many poetical communications are waiting for want of room. We can only recom. 


mend patience. 
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WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 


OnservatTions on the Eart oF 
CHATHAM’s STATEMENT Of Ais 
ProcerpDines; dated Oct. 15, pre- 
sented to the King Feb. 14. 

No. I-—Copy of a Letter from Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir R. J. Strachan to J. W. Croker, 
Esq. on Lord Chatham’s liaving pro- 
duced a private Note of the Rear-Admi- 
ral’s, respecting provisions, &c. 


Universat Mag. Vou. XID 


. 


CHRONICLE. 


Sir, London, Feb. 28, 1810. 
I understand that Lord Chatham 
last night produced a private note of 
mine, under date the 27th of August, 
on the subject of provisions and other 
matters, to the House of Commons. 
The allusion to provisions in that 
note was in consequence of an error 


.in the statement which was given to, 


me from the principal agent of traus- 
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. ports, respecting ‘the provisions of the 
_army!; but, it. was’ inimediately cor- 
rected, and, I think (1 aim not certain) 
subsequently reported to their lord- 
ships. go. 

I mention this that. their lordships 
may be convinced, of my anxiety to 
prevent any improper impression in 
regard to the supply, of provisions for 
thearmy. .§ 4) 95 

The observations which I made in 
that,note, to meet. the feelings of his 
Jordship, on, the, view, he had taken of 
the difficulties which presented them- 
selves on his,expectation of success, 
appear to me,puinsportant; the thing 
was. decided wpon; it was not a mo- 
meut to analyse the principles of that 
decisiou;, angl my, public, letters, «and 
examination, at the, bar‘of the, House 
of Commons, wil, | trust, have ex- 
plained yy pesaunyyts and decision 
upon this subject. _;, 

L:bhave the honsurite be, 

ai eae Bir, 

Your véeryhurbble servant, 

isi IR. STRACHAN. 
John Wilson, Croker, Eg. &e. 

. A dmiraity: ) 


No. 1] —Copy of a better, from Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir R. J. Strachan to,J.'W. Croker, 
Fsq. respecting the Statement of the 
Eailof Chathuin. 

Str, London, March 5, 1810. 
When I solicited my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to pro- 
cure for’ me an authentic copy of the 
statement of Lord Chatham upon the 
late Expedition to the Scheldt, { made 
that request in the hope that I should 
be permitted, after examining the 
subject of that paper, to submit to 
their lordships consideration such ob- 
servations as might arise from it; and 

I have now to request that you will 

convey to their lordships my thanks 

for the transmission of the paper, and 
at the same time solicit their attention 

to the observations upon it, which I 

have now the honour to inclose. 
Feeling perfectly conscious that 

every exertion had been made by me 
in forwarding the objects of the expe- 
dition, aud that no blame could be 
justly imputed to myself or the Navy, 

{ could not possibly suspect that Lord 

Chatham, to the irregularity of pre- 

senting immediately to hig Majesty, 

such a paper as that which I have re- 
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ceived, had/ added the impropriety 
(to use no stronger term) of endea. 
vouring to exculpate himself by»pri- 
vate ipsivuations against: the otis 
of others. i 

Every otficer has a just right, and 
where he really believes, failure to 
have arisen from the! misconduct or 
negligence of those with ‘whom. he 
has been associated in, a joint com- 
mand, is in duty bownd, \in many 
¢ases, to state his,opinion officially to 
the Government. 

It is then for his Majesty to judge 
of the propriety and necessity of insti- 
tuting any enquiry upon the subject); 
bag to assume the privilege of convey- 
ing private insinuations to the preju- 
dice of others, frdm. whose know- 
ledge they are studiously concealed, 
must prove utterly, destructive of all 
mutual confidence in joint operations 
of the army and navy. 

Their lordsbips will now be able to 
judge whether there is any founda 
tion for the imputations, that the de- 
lays ‘originated with myself, or with 
any others in the naval service; or 
whether, during my command on the 
late Expedition, any proceeding on 
my part has in any respect justified 
the line of conduct which Lord Chat- 
ham has thought fit to adept towards 
me. 

Upon this subject, that I may not 
interrupt my observations: upon his 
lordship's statement, 1 will now ad- 
vert tou my letter of the 27th of Av- 

ust. 

That letter was an official one; I 
have already expressed my regret that 
it was so inadvertently worded, as to 
excite any suspicion of my imputing 
blame to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, on the ground of his then 
determining to abandon any further 
attempt in the Scheidt. 

I was not aware that any expressions 
which I might have considered my- 
self justified in using for the purpose 
of conveying my sentiments to their 
lordships, would have been given to 
the world, if they should have been 
thought injurious to the character 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces. 

In my letter to Lord Chatham of 
the 26th of August (inclosure to No. 
29, Admiralty Papers, No. 8.) I offer- 
ed the fullest co-operation of the Navy 
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in any further attempt in the Scheldt, 
and therefore I thought myself bound 
to state in my official letter, that 1 had 
made such offer; and [ was of opi- 
nion, as | have since ‘explained in my 
@idence, that it would have been ad- 
yiseahble to have attacked forts Lillo 
and Leifkenshoeik. 

It appeared to me that this offered 
a chance of opening some further 
field of enterprize for the Navy, or, at 
all events, of ascertaining whether 
the destruction of the enemy's fleet,’ or 
of any considerable part of it, was in- 
deed practicable; but in expressing 
my wish, | meant to represent it to be 
nore of a military than a naval ques- 
fion; and | never presumed to set my 
opinion upon that subject against the 
professional opinion of the army, still 
less to impute any misconduct or 
blame, as attaching to their determi- 
nation that such an attack was not 
adviseable, 


When all these circumstances, 


their publicity, and my readiness at 
alltimes to do justice in this respect 
tothe army, are considered, I cannot 
think that a mjsinterpretation of the 
general expression in a public official 


letter Could even palliate, much less 
justify, the secret attack which has 
been made upon my character. and 
conduct. 

With these general observations | 
submit to their Lordships, that it is 
much more easy to answer direct 
charges than’ indirect insinuations, 
and, I trust, they will therefore excuse 
my troubling them at greater length 
than I should otherwise have thought 
necessary. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) R, J. STRACHAN. 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. &c. 
Admiralty. 


SIR R. J. STRACHAN’s NARRATIVE, 
London, 5th March, 1819. 

Upon the first point to which Lord 
Chatham, in his Narrative, has called 
his Majesty's attention, namely, “‘ the 
ground upon which, after the army 
was at length assembled near Batha, 
alanding in prosecution of the ulte- 


rior objects of the Expedition was not: 


deemed adviseable,” it would be im- 
proper for we to make any observa- 
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tions, ‘because the reasons which, are 
said to have rendered it ‘* clear and 
evident that 20° further ’ operations 
could at that tinié he’‘undertaken with 
any prospect ‘of suecess,” were such 
as | was’ nét competent to appreciate, 
and théreforé did not presume’ to 
discuss. gS 

Not being aware, from my own ob- 
servations, ‘that ‘further success was 
unattainable, I ventured to offer the 
fullest assistance and co-operation of 
the naval armament under my com- 
mand, in any ulterior measures which 
might be deemed adviseable; and, I 
trust, that in making this offer I shall 
not be thought to have been guided 
by a too forward and indiscreet zeal 
rather than by a due sense of my pro- 
fessional duty. 

Upon the second point, , namely, 
“Why the army was not sooner as- 
sembled at Bathz to recommence fur- 
ther operations,” IT feel confident that 
[ shall havé no difficulty in proving, 
in direct contradiction to the assertion 
in Lord Chatham’s, Statement, that 
the delay did in no shape fest with me, 
or depend upon any arrangements in 
which the Navy was exclusively con- 
cerned, but that on the contrary, 
every facility was: afforded by’ the 
Navy towards accelerating the move- 
ment of the army, and every exertion, 
used by all those under my cominand, 
in’the various and complicated ser-’ 
vices entrusted to them.) 

I have.in vairrendeavoured to ascer- 
tain the foundation upon which the 
assertion rests, that it ** was distinctly 
agreed upon that a vigorous attack by 
the navy, upon the sea front, should 
be made at the same time that the 
troops, after effecting their landing, 
advanced to invest Flushing, it being 
hoped that by a powerful eo-opera- 
tion from the sea at the moment ‘the 
troops presented themselves before the 
— the labour and delay of a regu-’ 
ar siege might have been avoided.” 
I cannot find any instructions, orders, 


‘letters, or communications, either pre- 
- Vious to our departure from theDowns, 


or subsequent, alluding to any such 
agreement, and can have nédifficulty, 
not merely in asserting that no such 
agreement was made, but that from 
the nature of the thing itself, it is 
guite impossible that any such agreg- 
ment could haye been made, 


ale 
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It certainly was im contemplation, 
if the enemy's fleet had remained in 
the lower part of the river, more par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Flushing, 
to have pushed a fleet of line-of-battle 
ships into the Scheldt to’attack them, 
and a squadron for that purpose, 
among other objects, was ready, un- 
der the orders of Lord Gardner. With 
that squadron I intended to have pro- 
condea to the attack of the enemy's 
fleet, if it had not retreated up the 
river hefore the armament arrived on 
the coast of Zealand. 

It was also in my contemplation by 
means of that squadron to co-operate 
with the army in any attack upon 
Flushing, wherein the assistance of 
the navy should be thought desirable. 
This is proved by my arders to Lord 
Gardner of the 16th and 20th of July; 
but it is so far from being true, that 
this view of mine was the result of any 
agreement pre-concerted with Lord 
Chatham, as the statement seems to 
imply, that the first spontaneous offer 
of such co-operation on my part was 
passed by without any immediate no- 
tice, by his lordship. This offer was 
contained in my letter of the 8th of 
August, to which I shall shortly have 
occasion to allude. 

For particulars of the co-operation 
and assistance actually afforded them 
by the navy in the commencement of 
our operations, I may refer to the last 
paragraph of Lord Chatham's dispatch 
of the 2d August (No. 1. Military 
Letter B.) 

In answer to the imputation of mis- 
conduct thrown upon me for not hav- 
ing realized the hope, ‘* that by a 
powerful co-operation from the sea at 
the moment the troops presented them- 
selves before the place, the /abouwr and 
delay of a regular siege might have 
heen avoided,” it is perhaps sufficient 
to state, that sucha hope must appear 
chimerical, except upen one or two 
suppositions. If the Commander-in- 
Chief, from a conviction that the 
works of Flushing on the land side 
were either too weak or too extensive, 
or manned by a garrison too inade- 
quate ta \resist a sudden and general 
assault, had proposed a simultaneous 
attack from the line-of-battle ships, 
our fire might certainly have contri- 
buted to the success of such a project ; 
hut an enterprize so desperate as this, 
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under the well ascertained circum. | 


stances of the fortress and garrison, 
can never have been for a moment in 
contemplation. 

If, for the purpose of sparing to his 
army the labour and delay of a regu 
lar siege, the Commander-in-Chief 
had wished to make his attack on the 
sea front, to embark the assailing 
army in the boats of the fleet, and to 
land them under the protection of our 
ships of the line; I need only say, 
that I was perfectly ready to share the 
hazards of such an attack, and that 
the ships were prepared for the ser. 
vice. It could not be for me to sug. 
gest such a measure, which of course 
must originate with the Commander- 
in-C hief, to whom, however, | thought 
it my duty to state in my letter of the 


8th of August, (Minutes of Evidence, 


p- 160), my readiness to “‘ act under 
a previous concert for co-operation 
with the army in such a plan of at- 
tack, as might accelerate the surren- 
der of Flushing.” 

But such a proposal, in point of 
fact, was not made to me; from 
whence | must conclude, that it was 
not thought to offer any rational pros- 
pect of adequate advantage. A con- 
certed and combined attack, it should 
seem, was thought hopeless, until the 
land batteries should be in a condi- 
tion to act; but that a ‘* vigorous at- 
tack by the navy upon the sea front, 
an attack undertaken at the moment 
the troops presented themselves be- 
fore the place,” would have afforded 
prendre grounds of hope ; although 
it is evident that in this case the ene- 
my, after simply shutting their gates 
against the army, whose musquetry, 
unassisted by great guns, could have 
done little mischief to the. garrison, 
would have directed their whole fire 
ayvainst us, and having crippled a part 
of our fleet, could have been still able 
to impose upon our troops the /adour 
and delay of a regular siege. 

I will not advert to the charges and 
insinuations, in-relation to my con- 
duct, in having’ failed “ in perform- 
ance of an assurance that the whole 
of the armament should be at once 
tranSported up the Scheldt,” in bav- 
ing adopted a measure which, though 
of great advantage as applied to the 
division intended for the attack of 
Walcheren, was not a little at varl- 
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on Cadsand, Lord Chatham says, “‘ iu 


expedition, namely, the running with the first place the beach. was so ex- 
the right wing, and the advance of-posed that in blowing weather it was 


the army at once up the Scheldt, 

These observations are accompa- 
nied by a denial that even this change 
jn the destination of part of the fleet 
from the West to the East Scheldt, 
“would have delayed the advance 
more than three or four days;” a re- 
mark in which I entirely concur with 
Lord Chatham, though on grounds 
yery different from those assumed in 
the stateinent, 

Upon this part of the case I must 
recur shortly to the original discussion, 
and plans, relating to the expedition, 
and the circumstances under which 
we arrived at Walcheren. 

It had been at one time proposed, 
before we quitted London, to land the 
whole army in Tholen and South 
Beveland, as presenting fewer diffi- 
culties than the navigation of the 


_$cheldt, which, under the most fa- 


vourable circumstances, inust always 
be liable to various contingencies, 
This proposal was, T understand, a 
good deal discussed, and on this point 
itis only necessary to refer to my in- 
structions to Sir R. Keats, when he 
was directed to give every assistance 
in the transporting the troops to South 
Beveland and Tholen. 

Another plan had been proposed of 
disembarking in the Slough, marching 
across South Beveland, embarking 
again at Bathz, and landing at Sant- 
flict. (Min. Ev. page 197.) 

This plan appeared to be approved 
by many good judges of military ope- 
rations, for one proof ef which I may 
refer to the Minutes of Evidence, 
page 197. 

The third plan which was suggested 
as preferable to either of the former, 
provided we met with no obstacles, was 
to proceed directly up the West 
Scheldt, and this (see Mem. Miu. 
Ey.) was ultimately adopted, because, 
hy keeping the troops in the trans- 
ports, it promised to preserve them in 
an efficient state until their immediate 
service should be called for. ‘To this 
arrangement the command of the 
Wieling passage was thought to be 
Recessary, for which reason a respect- 
able force was destined to occupy 
Cadsand. ° 
Speaking of the failure of the attack 


found impossible to land,"—Secondly, 
** from what cause I know not, the 
Marquis of Huntley's division could 
not be taken up in the first instance 
high enough to attack the Breskens 
battery, the only one from its situa- 
tion of much importance.” Lastly, 
his lordship says ‘‘ Commodore Owen 
appears to have. experienced great 
disappointment io not having the 
support of Lord Gardner's fleet and. 
his boats.” 

I trust that Ishall be able to answer, 
ina very few words, the preceding 
insinuations. I confess that I was 
aware of the importance of Cadsand 
before we sailed from England ; Lord 
Chatham, from being impressed with 
the same ‘idea, was induced to send 
over an engineer (Captain Paisley), 
to report on the practicability of ef- 
fecting a landing on the beach. The 
same engineer in his evidence (page 
87, Min. Ev.), and speaking of the 
time to which Lord Chatham alludes, 
when he says, ** the beach was so ex- 
posed,” &c. answers, “* it appears to 
me there was no difficulty in landing, 
unless what might have arisen from 
the enemy having a greater force 
than we could oppose to them in the 
first instance; of the enemy’s force I 
am not a judge.” f 

Ido not believe, that the Breskens 
battery had occurred to any person 
until [ stated in the printed secret 
circular memorandum, “ that the first 
thing the enemy would do would be 
to erect a mortar and furnace battery 
at Breskens, &c.” I never heard a 
wish on the subject of passing the. 
Breskens battery, and I do think if it 
had been represented to me as so ex- 
tremely strong, I should have urged 
the propriety of landing below it, and 
taking it in reverse, in preference to, 
the risk which the troops in trensports 
would be subjected to by passing it. 
The engineer, in Minutes of Evi- 
dence, page 86, says, ** the batteries 
appeared to me to have very little 
strength; the batteries appeared to me 
to be open hatteries.” 

I me to these Minutes of Evi- 
dence, merely as proofs of the: inac- 
curacy of the statement. 

[ sclected Commodore Owen, an 
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officer of great intelligence and pro- 
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His lordship further statés, that by 


fessional talent, for the purpose of this chatige of the destination of the 


eo operating with the Marquis of 
Huntley; I gave him every latitude 
of discretion; the Quarter-Master- 
General sent Lord Huutiey a copy of 
the Commodore's instructions ; and I 
apprehend there is no position or 
part of the beach between Sluys and 
the Ghent canal, on which he would 
not have a(tempted to effect a landing, 
if any proposition or request had been 
made by Lord Huntley to that effect. 

[ only require on this point that a 
dispassionate attention should be paid 
io mv orders, that my letter of the 
ed ‘July to Lord ‘Gardner, coupled 
with that of the 16th, should be read 
with attention, and that a reference 
should be made to the evidence of 
Commodore Owen and the Marquis 
of Huntley, which I think unequivo- 
¢ally prove, that’ no application was 
ever made to mie for a proportion of 
boats beyond what was carried by 
Commodore Owen's squadron. 

Our original determination of land- 
ing in Zoutland Bay was laid aside, 
in consequence of intelligence re- 
ceived at Deal of the prepirations of 
the enemy ou that part of the coast, 
and a memoir was drawn up on this 
subject, which was submitted to Lord 
Chatham and Lord Castlereagh, and 
approved of by both; and it was con- 
sequently determined to land on Dom- 
burgh Beach; but on our arrival at 
Walcheren, the surf was found to be 
so heavy on Domburgh Beach, in 
consequence of astrong westerly wind, 
that landing there was impossible; it 
became therefure absolutely necessary 
to take shelter in the Roompot and 
Veer-gat, and the constant succession 
of gales for many days after our arri- 
val, made it impossible, independently 
of other obstacles, to recur to the ori- 
ginal intention of entering the western 
mouth of the Scheldt. 

Upon the change in our measures, 
which was thus forced upon us by the 
untoward state of the weather, I must 
here beg leave to offer a very few re- 
marks. It is'admitted by Lord Chat- 
ham to have been in some respects 
advantageous, by. placing: the trans- 
ports and small craft in a place of 
security, and 4 facilitating the dis- 
embarkation of the troops on the 
Bree Sand. -- 9 ; 


fleet the occupation of ‘Cadsand be 
came unnecessary, and that if it could 
have been aceomplished it would have 
occasioned a very inconvenient sepa. 
ration of our force. On the’ other 
hand, this change of destination ne. 
cessarily tended to prodtice some de- 
lay in the naval operations, by forcing 
us to proceed by a cireuitous instea 
ofa direct navigation; but the main 
question is, how far it necessarily 
tended to retard the attainment of 
the ulterior objects of the éxpedi- 
tion? 
I have already stated, that for the 
purpose of obtaining. those objects, 
three places had been proposed, thé 
last of which, as’ I conceived, had 
been selected as the most advantage- 
ous, only upon the supposition of our 
encountering no obstacles to the navi- 
gation of the whole fleet up the West 
Scheldt. Now the Wicling Channel 
had been rendered inaccessible to us 
by our failure at Cadsand, and con- 
sequently our expectations, in this 
respect, had been wholly overthrown, 
and the ground of reference on which 
the third plan had been‘adopted was 
in course removed; but it is evident, 
that the impracticability of the first 
plan which proposed to carry the army 
through the East Scheldt to Tholen, 
or that of the second, according to 
which the troops. were to have been 
landed on South Beveland and te have 
proceeded to Bathz, could not be ma- 
terially affected by the enemy's pos- 
session of Cadsand, or at all by the 
circumstance of our fleet being com- 
pelled, by stress of weather, to take 
shelter in the Veer Gat; on the con- 
trary, it will appear by the military 
instructions to Sir John Hope (Min. 
Ev. page 165), “* that the navigation 
of the East Scheidt being little un- 
derstood, and whether there was suf- 
ficient depth of water for the trans- 
ports and victuallers which must né» 
cessarily attend this service, it is now 


judged most adviseable that the ope- 


ration should take place by the Veer 
Passage.” : ; 

Now the only imaginable impedi- 
ments to the further progress of our 
army must have been apprehended, 
either from a military force of the 
enemy vccupying South Beveland, 
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orfrom the French ficet in: the West 
“Scheldt, or from. the enemy's flotilla; 
but the corps of Sir John. Hope be- 
_came possessed: of the whole of South 
Beveland onthe :2dof August, the 
‘French fleet had:(retired beyond the 
Joomb!of Lillo: en .-the Ist August, 
from the enemy's flotilla, which was 
unable topreventthe corps under SirJ. 
Hope: from taking possession of Bathz, 
orto regain possession of it before the 
greater part of..the guns, which had 
been previously spiked, were rendered 
sgetviceable, and:which, on the first 
appearance of othe British flotilta re- 
tired in confysion,:and: never after- 
waids repassed the boom of Lillo, no 
jopposition to the niovements: of, the 
army could vat: ariy time ‘have been 
reasonably apprehended. ‘ 

p» With respect to the immediate dif- 
ficulties which may: Lave: operated as 
an objection! to, the -disembarkation 
of the troaps on South Beveland, and 
to their subsequent march across that 
island, | need only refer to the opi- 
unions of the naval officers who were 
employed in the Slough, by which I 
think it will appean that 20,000 men, 
and 4000 horses, might have .been 
landed from the Slough in 46 hours 
{p. 175 M. E.); that cavalry and ord- 
nance horses. might. easily perform 
this march from the Slough to Bathz 
in thirty-six hours, the distance being 
from thirty to thirty-five miles—W ith 
regard: to artillery, it was stated by 
Sir John Hope, in answer to a question 
(Min. Ev. page 173), as to the number 
of guns found in Bathz and Waerden 
which might have been used for the 
ulterior objects, that there were twelve 
twenty-four pounders. in the batrery 
at Waerden, and fourteen or fifteen 
at Bathz, all of which, as the General 
believed, were on travelling carriages, 
I might add, that the quantity of ord- 
nance and ordnance stores taken on 
the island, as appears by the return in 
Journal Army Proceedings, page 15, 
was such asI should suppose to be 
sufficient for all the possible wants of 
the. army. 

When, therefore, Lord Chatham 
contends in his. statement that the 
second point, namely, ‘* why the army 
was not drought up sooner to the des- 
tination from whence all its operations 
were to commence is purely a naval 
consideration,” his position is cer- 
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‘tainly true in words, but:as certainty 


incorrect in; its» implied meaning. It 
is obvious that the army might have 
marched to Bathz in the course ofa 
few days, but it is also obvious that it 
could ‘not be conveyed on board a fleet 
of 400 transports, besides frigates, 
sloops, and flotilla, through a very ii- 
tricate channel, without some clay. 
The difficulty of conducting such a 
ficetat all through the mazes of such 
a havigation, can only be appreciated 
by. professional men; ‘it was very 
greatly increased by. an adyerse wind, 
blowiag for some time with such vio- 
dence, as to render: the! éxpedient of 
warpiug (the only meansiof proceed- 
ing) totally impracticable;itwch ob- 
stacles to our progfess were only. to be 
overcome by great exertions and per- 
severance, by a considerable, but not, 
as I trust, an unnecessary expenditure 
of jabour and time., 


I cah only say, that I made every 
arrangement, by appointing the most 
active officers to every separate part of 
each service, and that { had every 
reason to be satisfied with their zeal, 
activity, and exertion. ‘ 

Having anticipated many of these 
difficulties, I attempted, in ‘a conver- 
sation with Lord Chatham, on the Jst 
of August, to impress them op his 
lordship’s mind; and J inferred from 
his answers, that he intended to mo- 
dify bis plans in consequence, and to 
proceed by South, Beveland instead 
of the West Scheldt. Under this 
persuasion I directed Admiral Otway 
to take the command of. the-fleet em- 
played before Walcheren, that [ might 

e at liberty to employ. my whole at- 
tention in forwanding. the different 
preparations necessary to facilitate the 
progress of the army to the destination 
from whence its ulterjar operations 
were to commence. 


I immediately directed Sir Home 
Popham to proceed through the 
Slough with severat sloops of war, all 
the bombs, gun-brigs, and gun-boats, 
and use every exertion in getting the 
flotilla into the West Scheldt, that it 
might, in the first instance, co-ope- 
rate with Commodore Owen in com- 
pleting the naval blockade of Flush- 
ing, and to bé ready to proceed to 
Bathz at the shortest notice whenever 
its services should be required there, 
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for fhe purpose of prosecuting the 
ulterior objects of the expedition. 

I also instructed him to hasten as 
much as possible the progress of the 
transports through the Slough. 

The subsequent news of the rapid 


number of transports as might contain 
articles essential to the first advance of 
the army. I also informed hiy lord. 
ship that every possible exertion was 
making to accomplish the 

through the Slough, on the nature of 


occupation of South Beveland and of which exertions, being wholly tech. 


the fort of Bathz, with a quantity of 
artillery and ammunition in the other 
forts (v. Journal Army Proceedings, 
page 15, Sir John Hope) adapted to 
our future operations ; and also of the 
facility which might be afforded to 
our arrangements for crossing to Sant- 
flict, by a ford reported capable of 
being passed by some part of the army, 
further strengthened my opinion that 
the landing in South Beveland with 
all the cavalry and infantry would be 
the only means of rapidly —. 
ing towards the ultimate objects of 
the expedition. 

Accordingly, in. my interview with 
Lord Chatham on the 6th, I stated 
fully the difficulties [had to encoun- 
ter from the untoward state of the 
weather, and from the intricacy of the 
-channel in passing the vessels through 
the Slough, as also from the difficul- 
ties made by the pilots who refused to 
take charge of the vessels, or even to 
carry the line-of-battle ships into the 
‘West Scheldt (vide Lord Gardner's 
letter.) 

The strong impression I felt upon 
this subject induced me to deviate 
from the line of conduct I have al- 
ways adopted'in relation to military 
matters, of not interposing any opi- 
tion; and I ventured to propose to 
his lordship to commence the disem- 
barkation by landing the cavalry im- 


‘ mediately on South Beveland and 


marching them to Bathz, which might 
be followed by all the infantry not 
occupied in the siege of Flushing: 
stating that much delay and difficulty 
would arise in getting our numerous 
vessels and transports through the 
Slough; that in addition to the fri- 
gates which were already under orders 
to proceed into the West Scheldt, I 
should be able in a day or two to geta 
sufficient portion of sloops and flo- 
tilla, including the transports I order- 


nical, such as buoying and anchoring 
smali transports on the side of the 
shoals, and making arrangements for 
warping (the wind being still adverse), 
it cannot be necessary for me to 
dwell. i 

That Lord Chatham fully under- 
stood the nature and extent of the 
obstacles to our getting into the West 
Scheldt, which i described, is obyi- 
ous, from his letter of the 7th of 
August (No. S, Military Papers, B,) 
written after the interview, in which 
I had explained them, and ventured 
to propose the remedy of landing the 
cavalry, &c. on South Beveland. 

To this letter I beg to call the most 
particular attention, as it is very dif- 
ficult to reconcile the statement in 
that letter with the insinuations which 
it is my painful duty to answer.  Itis 
no less difficult to reconcile the ad- 
mission, that *‘ the active enterprize 
of the enemy, and the reinforcement 
throwr into Flushing, rendered it ne- 
cessary to land General Grosvenor's 
division” with the assertion in the 
statement, that “‘ it is to be remem- 
bered that this was only done because 
his lordship saw no movement making 
to push forward a single vessel up the 
West Scheldt.” 

Upon the justice of the last obser- 
vation, atter the conversation which 
had passed between us on the 6th,I 
dare not trust myseif with making any 
comments, 

I then thought, and I still think, 
that if the plan which I had presumed 
to suggest had been adopted, had the 
cavalry been landed on South Beve- 
land, and a limited number of trans- 
ports been selected, that a delay of 
only a few days would have resulted 
from the adverse accident which had 
unavoidably given a different course 
to the direction of our operations. 

Lord Chatham seemed to think it 


ed to be armed and the launches of necessary that all the men of war and 
the fleet tu be fitted with carronades, 
to increase the flotilla through the 
Slough to send up to co-operate with 
the army at Bathz, and such a limited 


transports should assemble in the 
Upper Scheldt at Bathz. 

My opinion on this subject I have 
already stated. It is to be remem 
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bered that the French fleet had re- 
treated above Lillo, so that the pre- 
sence of our line-of- battle ships in the 
West Scheldt could not be necessary 
until the army should have been’as- 
sembled at Bathz, and even then, 
unless it should have been deemed 
inexpedient for the army to have ad- 
vanced upon Antwerp, until we should 
have broken the boom at Lillo; I still 
think that not‘ more than four ships 
could have been required for that 
purpose. In the mean time our flo- 
tilla would have been amply sufficient 
to have protected the passage of the 
army from Bathz to Santflict, as I 
should not have agreed to any propo- 
sition for crossing the army, sinless [ 
had been quite certain that [ had the 
most ainple means of giving it the 
fullest protection. Being, however, 
particularly anxious to pursue the line 
of couduct most congenial to his 
lordship’s wishes, and consequently 
best adapted to promote a cordial co- 
operation, | promised every exertion 
in carrying Aas extentions into execu- 
tion, 

Accordingly, on my return from 
Lord Chatham, 1 continued my ar- 
rangements for accelerating the vari- 
ous complicated objects which were 
to be attended to, 

The first part of the flotilla which 


_ got through the Slough, were applied 


to the cutting off the communication 
between Cadsand and Flushing, be- 
cause his lordship had regretted 
(though without urging it as a subject 
of complaint) that supplies had been 
so often thrown into Flushing. In 
fact, until after the 7th of August, the 
weather continued so bad, with the 
wind at S.W. and, S.S. W. that we 
were unable to interrupt the commu- 
nication of the enemy, as the only 
vessels by which we could effect it 
were constantly driven in by the gales, 
and could not keep the sea. The 
wind which was most adyerse to us, 
was most favourable to the enemy, 
who could from Cadsand run before 
it into Flushing without the possi- 
bility of interruption. 

On the 7th, we were able by the 
weather moderating to establish the 
sea blockade of Flushing, and on the 
9th a considerable body of the flotilla, 
under the command of Sir Home 
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Popham, was carried through the 
Swatch-way of the Caloot Sand at the 
entrance of the Slough Passage, and 
proceeded to Bathz, where they ar- 
rived onthe 11th. At the same time 
a squadron of frigates passed Flush- 
ing to join this flo:illa, and proceeded 
on the following day up the Scheldt. 

With respect to the line-of-battle 
ships, great difficulty had occurred 
from the objections of the pilots, but I 
regretted this the less because I had con- 
sieved these ships, if in consequence 
of my offer they should be called for 
by Lord Chatham, as applicable to 
the co-operation in thé attack of the 
town. And having placed the differs 
ent divisions of the fleet employed in 
the various services in East Scheldt, 
at Bathz, in the Slough, and in the 
West Scheldt, under the command of 
officers of responsibility, with direc- 
tions to press the passage of the trans- 
ports through the Slongh, I remained 
in the vicinity of Walcheren for the 
purpose of communicating with Lord 
Chatham, as [ conceived it my duty 
to do, until he should think it right 
to proceed to South Beveland. The 
ships of the line, therefore, whose im- 
mediate presencé at Bathz did not for 
the reasons which [ have just mens 
tioned appear to me at all necessary, 
did not pass Flushing until the attack 
on the 14th. The Courageux, which 
ship was intended to go up the river 
when the frigates did, proceeded early 
in. the morning of the 15th. 1 de- 
tained the others, as the anchorage ‘at 
Bathz was very confined and at that 
time extremely crowded, but they 
were only a few miles lower down, 
and within reach of going up in offe 
tide whenever it should be required 
of them to proceed up the river. 

The transports proceeded up the 
river in different divisions as fast as 
the difficulties I have stated could be 
overcome, and in consequence of the 
arrangements made and the exertions 
of the officers employed, with fewer 
accidents than [ believe have ever 
oceurred to so large a fleet in such a 
navigation. t 

I trust | have now succeeded in 
proving the point with which I set 
out, namely, that if the army was vot 
sooner assembled at Bathz, the delay 
was in no shape imputable to my mis- 
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conduct ; the particular line of ope- 
rations which had been suggested to 
the commander-in-chief of the forces 
and to myself, as most likely to ensure 
the attainment of the ultimate objects 
of the expedition, was departed from, 
is notorious; but I have endeavoured 
to shew that the failure of the attack 
on Cadsand was not owing to any de- 
fect to the orders and _ instructions 
issued by me, and it was evidently 
impossible, that while Cadsand and 
Flushing remained in the hands of the 
enemy, I could carry such a naval 
atmament as was assembled under my 
orders to the point of general ren- 
dezvous. No precautions of mine 
could secure the fleet and army against 
the fury of the elements, or enable us 
in spite of the adyerse gales to reach 
by the shortest course our proper des- 
tination. 

In conveying the fleet to asecure 
place of refuge, and one where the 
disembarkation of the troops, took 
place with little loss of time and with- 
out any loss of lives, | trust I shall 
not be accused either of a dereliction 
of my duty, or of any inattention to 
the interests of the army. 

From this period [ considered my- 
self bqund implicitly to accede to the 
wishes of the commander-in chief. 
With him alone there was an option 
between a march of 36 hours anda 
voyage of indefinite length. I trust 
that it was owing to no defect of zeal 
on my part, and | am sure it was owing 
to no want of exertion on the part of 
the many excellent naval officers 
whom I have the honour to command, 
that the progress of a fleet which it 
was necessary to warp, or in less tech- 
nical language to haul by human la- 
bour, through the windings of a most 
intricate channel, and often directly 
in the teeth of the wind, appeared so 
tardy, that Lord Chatham, ‘*‘ saw no 
movement making to push forward a 
single vessel to the West Scheldt.” 
The exertions of the naval officers 
and men were not rendered less irk- 
some by the persuasion that the labour 
which, though incessant, often proved 
unavailing, might have been spared 
to them at the expence of a short 
maroh. across the island of South 
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Beveland. To impute to me or to 
the navy, under the name of delay, 
the loss of time which was passed by 
me in constant solicitude, and by the 
men in unremitting toil, is not what 
1 should have expected from Lord 
Chatham. 

It would have been more agreeable 
to myself to have offered to their 
Jordships a simple journal of the daily 
transactions of the fleet, as that course 
would have afforded me that of paying 
a just tribute of gratitude to the nu- 
merous able and zealous officers, by 
whom I was aided in the different 
branches of the service, under my 
directions, and who may possibly con- 
sider themselves as unjustly subject, 
tegether with myself, to some impu- 
tation, from the marked, and perhaps, 
invidious accuracy, with which the 
particular days of arrival of different 
divisions are specified in Lord Chat- 
ham’s statement. ; 

But I am convinced -that it was not 
the intention of his lordship, in col- 
lecting such a multitude of dates, to 
attribute any blame to those officers. 
He has closed his report by pointing 
me out as the only object of his ani- 
mad versions. 

He leaves me “* to account for the 
difficulties which prevented the in- 
vestment of Flushing, as well as to 
shew the obstacles which presented 
themselves to the early progress of the 
armament up the West Scheldt.” 


He was not aware, it seems, that the 
first point was rendered impossible by 
the state of the winds; he was not 
even aware that the circumstances of 
his being blown into the East Scheldt 
had impeded his early progress up the 
West Scheldt. 


Concerning Lord Chatham's opi- 
nions I have now ceased to be soli- 
citous, but I am, and ever shall be, 
sincerely anxious that your lordships 
should not see cause to regret the 
confidence with which you have been 
pleased to honour me upon this oc- 
casion. 


(Signed) 


-R. J. STRACHAN, 
Rear-Admiral. 
London, 5th March, 1810. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

IED.] At Tilehurst, aged 72, 

the Rev.Richard Chandler, D.D. 
author of Travels in Greece and 
Asia Minor, Ionian Antiquities, and 
other literary works. He was formerly 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
from which he held the living of 
Wordlyham in Hampshire, and was 
also Rector of Tilehurst. In 1764, he 
was selected by the Society of Dille- 
tanti, as a person suited to their plans 
of inquiry after the remains of antient 
art, and proceeded ih consequence to 
Asia Minor, accompanied by Mr. Re- 
vet, with Mr. Pars as their draughts- 
man. After his return he~wrote the 
life of William Wayneflete, Bishop 
of Winchester. In the collections for 
this purpose he was assisted by Dr. 
Loveday, Mr.Warton, Mr.Blackstone, 
&c. Copious notes have been lately 
added, but the work still remains un- 
published; it would bea valuable addi- 
tion to the history of that period, be- 
ing drawn in many instances from 
original MSS. and unpublished re- 
cords. Dr. Chandler has also left in 
manuscript,the Sequel ofthe History of 
the Troades. W hen in Italy, he amused 
himself with collating the different 
Mos. of Pindar, particularly in the 
Vatican and the Ambrosian Library 
of Florence, assisted by Mr. Clarke, 
of Liverpool. He has illustrated the 
whole with observations. 


ESSEX. 

Died.) At Fryerning, the 27th day 
of Dec. last, the Rev. Walter Edward 
Farrell, in the 59th year of his age, 
half-brother to Sir William Skeffing- 
ton, Bart. of Skeffington-hall, in the 
county of Leicester, and iate of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. He was 
lineally descended from the Princes 
of Annally in Ireland. Has left a 
widow aud an only daughter by his 
former wife, to lament the loss of an 
ee man, and a sincere Chris- 

an. 

NORFOLK. 

Marvellous Mortality.—Mr.Jary and 
Mr. Elliott, lately residing in and 
near South Walsham, Norfolk, mar- 
ried two sisters on the same day; 
these ladies both died on'the same 
day some time ago, one at five o'clock 
in the marning, and the other at five 


in the afternoon; and the same day, 

viz. the 10th instant, closed the exist- 

ence of their two husbands, the first 

at five o'clock in the morning, and the 

other at five in the evening. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At alate meeting, held at Newcastle 
upon Tyne, by the stewards of the in- 
corporated companies, for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. Joseph Clark witha 
silver cup and other articles of plate, 
to the value of ninety pounds. The 
chairman thus addressed him :— 

“Mr. Clark,—To keep in remem- 
brance the estimation in which you 
are held by your brother burgesses, I 
have the honour to present vou with 
this cup, bearing the following in- 
scription :— 

‘ Presented to 
MR. JOSEPH CLARK 
By the Incorporated Companies of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 

As atestimony of the high sense en- 
tertained by them for his unremit- 
ted attention to their general in- 
terests; and for 

The ability and firmness displayed by 

him 

In the important office of an Auditor 

of the corporation accounts, 
In the year of our Lord 
1809,’ 

Accept it with these correspondent 

articles of plate: [ wish you health 

and happiness in using it; and always 
consider it as a token for having done 
your duty.” 

To which Mr. Clark, inavery im- 
pressive manner, replied— 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 
Stewards,—It is with great pleasure I 
receive this costly token of the high 
approbation of my conduct by your 
respective companies. Flattered as 
lam by this mark of public respect 
conferred upon me, | most sincerély 
congratulate you on the appear- 
ance of respectable and independent 
gentlemen now stepping forward to 
inaintain your rights and privileges 
against the usurped influence of in- 
terested individuals, Under many 
disadvantages [set my hand to the 
plough, and with great fear I sowed 
the seed of information amongst you, 
by which it gives me pleasure to say, 
that the miserably-neglected poor 1y 
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our hospitals have been relieved—the 
salaries of the masters in our public 
schools have been augmented—publi- 
city has been given to the state of our 
funds, so long kept a profound secret 
—and | hope the power of the burges- 
ses in the Courts of Guild will soon 
be legally ascertained, and brought 
into efficient exercise, to the great 
interest of the body aggregate. 

“T hope no gentleman will draw 
conclusions that the work is yet com- 
plete; the little that has been effected, 
points out certain grounds for further 
and more effectual interference on 
the part.of every man who has taken 
the oath ofa free burgess of Newcas- 
tle; by which, whoever takes it be- 
comes equally and jointly intitled to 
all property belopging to the body, and 
no man has a right to take it from him 
without his consent; and, to use the 
words of Lord Camden, ‘* whoever 
attempts it, attempts an injury,—who- 
ever does it, commits a robbery.” For 
the prevention of which it behoves 
you to acquit yourselves like men 
animated with true English spirit, 
and guard your privileges with more 
than ‘Trojan vigilance. Let neither 
the cunning of a Ulysses, nor the 
fierceness of a Diomedes, deceive you 
out of them, or force them from you. 
It is aduty you owe to yourselves, 
your posterity, and the public, to 
consider well and wisely whom you 
bring into office. It is not my inten- 


tion to repeat grievances,—retrospec- . 


tion will only irritate and inflame 
what I wish to mitigate and heal; but 
indulge this remark,that our grievances 
—'tis hard—come from those very 
weapons we have put into ungrateful 
hands. They bring to mind the 
wounded bird in the fable, who was 
more sensibly affected, and more pa- 
thetically lamented her pain, when 
she saw the arrow with which she was 
wounded was feathered from her own 
wing. 

“‘ Gentlemen,—If feeble and infant 
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exertions have obtained for the poor 
an addition to their i much too 
scanty allowance, and bronght to 
light upwards of nine thousand pounds 
of your lost sight of revenue, which 
by the late Report of your Auditors, 
amounted to more than thirty thou- 
sand pounds, what may not yet be ef- 
fected by the united and persevering 
efforts of the stewards and members of 
each incorporated company? I hope the 
period is not far distant, when, by a 
noble and liberal minded magistracy, 
the freemen of Néwcastle and their 
privileges will be duly respected; and 
when their ample funds, for the sup- 
port of their poor, and for public 
purposes, will be properly applied. 

** For myself, Gentlemen, the sense 
I have of your favours 1s so great, that 
a profession to devote myself to your 
service is too poor a compensation for 
your kindness: yet, this is all I have 
to offer; accept it as the only tribute 
of gratitude in my power; and when 
I cease to act upon those principles 
which have merited your good opi- 
nion, I shall think myself undeserv- 
ing of your confidence. But allow 
me to say, that in humble dependence 
on aSupreme and’ Divine Power, I 
trust that death only shall puta period 
to my feeble efforts to befriend the 
poor—to defend the rights and privi- 
leges of the burgesses—to support the 
dignity of worthy magistrates—and to 
promote the convenience and comfort 
of every inhabitant of this populous 
and flourishing town.” 

This speech was received with every 
mark of respect and approbation from 
the whole company.—The cup was 
afterwards filled, and the following 
toasts were given and drank with 
much spirit and pleasantry:—Mr. 
Clark and family—The King and 
Constitution—The Stewards and In- 
corporatedC ompanies—T hel mprove- 
ment of the Town Moor—Sir Cath. 
Heron, Bart.—-Major Anderson-— 
Richard Bryan Abbs, Esq, &c. &c. 


———aaaa 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
FEB. 21, to MaRcH 24, 1810, inclusive. 
[ Extracted from the London Gazette. |----- The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 
LLEN J. Great Sutton-street, Clerk- Aldrich J. Bowling-street, Westminsters 
enwell, surveyor, (Godmond, New tailor, (Fryett, Milbank-street). Ayrton 
Bridge-street). Abbey J. Budge-row, cho- E. W. Lambeth Marsh, New Cut, broket, 
colate-maker, (Hamilton, Tavistock-row). (Howard, Great St. Martin’s-lane). 
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Bryan T. Sloane-street, grocer, (Cup- 
page, Jermyn street). Baker J. Token- 
house-yard, merchant, (Tilson, Chatham- 
place). Birch J. and Luerson L, Hoxton- 
Town, colour-manufacturers, (Bussen and 
Son, Crown-court). Barnes J. New Mal- 
ton, linen-draper, (Lambert, Gray’s-Inn- 
square). Brown T. Shoreditch, and of 
Blackman-street, mercer, (Kibblewhite, 
Gray's-Inn-place). Bennet W. Ludworth, 
Glossop, Derby, victualler, (Milne and Co. 
Temple). Barnes J. New Malton, linen- 
draper, (Lambert, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Bendy S. Bow Common, soap-maker, 
(Smith and Co. Leman-street). Ballard J. 
Birmingham, coal-dealer, (Rutson, Well- 
close-square). Bear J. Sudbury, butcher, 
(Fairbank, Ely-place). Bishop J. St. Paul, 
Shadwell, victualler, (Hill, King David- 
lane, Shadwell) Burton J. Manchester, 
innkeeper, (Hurd, King’s-Bench-Walks). 
Butcher W. Brighthelmstone, plumber, 
(Goode, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square). 

Collins L. Half-Moon-street, milliner, 
(Dixon, Nassau-street). Clayton J. 
Leeds, wool-stapler. Curtis M. East Coker, 
near Yeovil, twine-spinner, (King, Bedford- 
row). Coe J. Shiere, near Guildford, 
tanner, (Booth; Fenchurch-buildings). 
Cox W.C. Nether Knutsford, Chester, 
innkeeper. (Wright and Co. Paper. build- 
ings, Temple). Chapman R. Tha'cham, 
shopkeeper, (Eyre, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Cooper J. Chester, wheelwright, (Cooper 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Croudace J. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, cheese-factor, (Ellis, 
Cursitor-street).  Clipson W. Laurence- 
Jane, wine merchant, (Allingham,  8t. 
John’s-square). Clive T. and Richardson 
8. Tokenhouse-yard, merchants, (Palmer 
and Co, Copthall-cqurt). Cowgill J. 
Sandiford H. and Barlow J, Manchester, 
calico-printers, (Swale and Co. Staple-Inn), 


Daniels J. Manchester, and Daniels J. 
Liverpool, dealers in earthenware, (Med- 
dowcroft, Gray’s-Inn). Deve J. Blandford- 
street, money-scrivener, (Mayhew, Sy- 
mond’s-Inn). Davis J. Merthyr Tydvil, 
Glamorgan, druggist, (Meyrick, Merthyr 
Tydvil). Drakeford A. Coleshill, War- 
wick, butcher, (Kinderiey and Co. Gray’s- 
Inn). Dedwith M. Llanaber, Merioneth, 
merchant, (Blackstock, London). Davies 
T. Chester, glover, (Huxley, Temple). 
Davies T. Tarvin, Chester, cornfactor, 
(Huxley, Temple). Davey E. W. Para- 
dise-street, Rotherhithe, ship-joiner, (Shep- 
pard, Dean-street). Davison J. New 
Brentford, linen-draper, (Tilson, Chatham- 
Place). Davis J. Church-lane, Si. George's 
in the East, horse-dealer, (Davies, Loth- 
bury). 

Edwards G. Wotton-Under-Edge, Glou- 
sester, shvemaker, (James, Gray’s-Inn- 
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square). Eward J. Leicester, shoemaker, 
( Wilson, King’s-Bench-Walks). 

Fowler T. Tiverton, shopkeeper (Lys, 
Took’s-court). Franco M. Spital-square), 
insurance-broker, (Rivington, Fenuchurch- 
buildings). Foster R. St., Ann’s-lane, 
silkman, (Gregory, Wax Chandler’s-hall, 
Maiden-lane). 

Grove J. Great May’s-buildings, dairy- 
man, (Cunningham, New North-Street). 
Gafney M. Liverpool, cottun-merchant, 
(Avison, Hanover-street). ‘ Gayleard J. 
Richmond, smith and farrier, (Empson, 
Great Suffolk-sireet). Garnett J. and 
Speyer C. F. Huddersfield, merchants, 
(Baitye, Chancery-lane). 

Hammond J. Macclesfield, tanner, (Kent, 
Clifford’s-Inn). Hain J.'Hampton, vic- 
tualler, (Vincent, Bedford-street). Hobbes 
T. R. Mary-la-bonne Park, music-master, 
(Tatham, Craven-street, Strand). Hinde 
J. Wyatt C. P. and Keyse T. Horsly-down, 
lead-imanufacturers, (Niud, Throgmorton- 
street). Hall R. Liverpool, grocer, (Black- 
stock, St. Mildred’s-court). Howell P, 
London-Road, haberdasher, ( Willis and Co, 
Warnford-court). Hewitt G. Southamp- 
ton-street, tailor, (Newcomb, Vine-street). 
Hole W. Islington, apothecary, (Edwards 
Symond’s-Inn). , Herve H. Cheapside, 
jeweller, (Kebblewhite and Co Gray’s-Inn- 
place). Hudson J. B. Old City Chambers, 
merchant, (Kearsey, Bishopsgate Within), 
Hewson R. Higgin R. and Hett J. Isle- 
worth, calico-printers, (Holmes and Co, 
Clement’s-Inn). Houlden T. Spilsby, 
Lincoln, maltster, (Amici, Sion College 
Gardens, Aldermanbury). Hask W.Hamp- 
stead, haberdasher, (Cuppage, Jermyn- 
street). Heaver T. St. James’s Market, 
poulterer, (Kayll, Cross-street, Newington- 
Butts). Higgs J. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). 

Ibbotson G. sen. and Ibbotson G. jun, 
Huddersfield, seedsmen, (Willis and Co, 
Warnford-court). 

Jones 1.C. New Tothill-street, victualler, 
(Phillipson and Co, Staple-lun). Johnson 
T. Maccleésfield, victualler, (Cooper and 
Co. Southampton-buildings). Jackson W. 
Clayton-West, York, money-scrivener, 
(Sykes and Co. New-Inn). Jackson J. H. 
Selby, York, mariner, (Watkins, Stone. 
buildings, Lincoln’s-Inn). 

Lewis E Cardiff, Glamorgan, grocer, 
(Gregory, Clement’s-Inn). LambJ. Shep- 
ton-Mallet, dyer, (Blandford, Mitre-court- 
buildings). Lifford W. Shadwell High- 
street, ropemaker, (Nind, Throgmorton- 
street). Lynass W. Skerton, Lancaster, 
mariner, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Lye G. 
and Lye E,. Bath, Somerset, common-car- 
tiers, (Blake and Co. Essex-street). 

Maskery W. and Atkin J. Whitechapel- 
road, dealers in glass, (Anstice and Co. _ 
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King’s Bench Walks). M‘Kenzie W. 
Covent- garden, merchant, (Forbes and Co. 
Ely-place). Marshall C. Vinegar-Yard 
worsted-manufacturer, (Morton, Gray’‘s- 
Inn-square). Maxted J. Little Earl-street, 
victualler, (Whitton, Great James-street). 
Marshall C. Little Hermitage: street, sail- 
maker, (Wilde, jun. Castle-street). Mount- 
ford J. Nicholas,y W orcester, woollen-draper, 
(Baddeley, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-Inn). 

Nott J. Romford, grocer, (Shearman, 
Hart-street). Nockold J. Colchester, hat- 
manufacturer, (Windus and Co. Chancery- 
Jane). 

Phillips J. East Stonehouse, Devon, 
stonemason, (Boutflower, Devonshire-st.). 
Phillips W. Brighthelmstone, carpenter. 
(Barber, Chancery-Jane). Pocock W. 
North Petherton, Somerset, horse-dealer, 
(Blake, Cook’s-court). Plimpton J. God- 
dard W. and Plimpton J. Wovod-street, 
warehousemen, (Parton, Waibronk). 
Powles T. Hoarwithy, Hereford, flax. 
dresser, (Chilton, Exchequer-office, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn). Pajot C. Birmingham, pork- 
butcher, (Devon and Co. Gray’s-Inn). Price 
R. and Cross W. Bristol, merchants, (Oak- 
Jey, Martin’s-lane). Prina P. Brewer-street, 
jeweller, (Clarke and Co. Chancery-lane), 
Payne J. Burnham, clothes-salesman, 
(Coote, Austin-friars). Pagett W. Alden- 
ham Wood Farm, Herefordshire, cyder- 
merchant, (Long, Elm-court) Palmer J. 
Aldermanbury, merchant, (Dennett and 
Co. King’s Arms-yard). 

Roberts J. Tottenham-Court-road, baker, 
(Aubery, Took’s-court). Ramsey S. and 
Aldrich P. Bishops-Stortford, Hertford, up- 
holsterers, (Adams, Old Jewry). Rigby R. 
Manchester, victualler, (Ellis, Chancery- 
lane). Richardson J. and Sanderson J. 
Tunbridge, farmers, (Tourle and Co. 
Doughty-street). Reed J. Bath, confec- 
tioner, (Tarrant, Chancery-lane). Rabs J. 
Great St. Helen’s Chambers, merchant, 
(Druce, Billiter-square). 

Skinner D. Newington-causeway, cabi- 
net-maker, (Parry, Thavies-lnn). Seager 
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G. Westbromwich, timber-dealer, (John- 


ston, Hall-staircase, Inner-Temple). Shaw . 


W. Long-Acre, Middlesex, cheesemonger, 
(Patten, Cross-street). Sheppard T. and 
Black J Basing-lane, merchants, (Scott, St. 
Mildred’s-court). Sanders R. Croydon, 
cowkeeper, (Guy, Croydon). ‘Shill §, 
Bristol, watchmaker, (Vizard and Co. Lin- 
coln'’s-Inn). Simmons D. High-street, 
Southwark, builder, (Clutton, St. Tho- 
mas’s-street), Sweet G. jun. Wolverhamp- 
ton, cordwainer, (Williams, Staple-Inn). 

Tully J. Hereford, hop-dealer,( Pewtriss, 
Gray’s-Inn). Taylor W. Liverpool, mers 
chant, (Atkinson, Chancery-lane), Thor- 
ley E. Hinkley, Leicester, money-scrivener, 
(Barker, Brick-coust). Turner J. Man- 
chester, vicualler, (Hurd, Temple).  Tet- 
stal J. Chaddesiey Corbet, W orcester, tailor, 
(Parker, Worcester). Tucker M. Tiverton, 
milliner, (Lys, Took’s-court). ‘Trier R. G, 
Parson’s-Green, baker, (Nelson, King’s- 
read). Tatham W. Lancaster, linen-draper, 
(Blakelock and Co. Elim-court). 

Wardle G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gro- 
cer, (Mitton and Co. Knight-Rider-street), 
Wilson W. Richmond, bricklayer, (Ed- 
wards, Castle-street). Wood H. Green 
Dragon-yard, Holborn, coachsmmith, (Shear- 
man, Hart-street). Winniett B. Sweeting's 
Rents, Threadneedle street, stock-broker, 
(Jacobs, Holborn-court). Walsh R. King’s. 
road, Chelsea, India-rubber-manufacturer, 
(Jupp, Carpenter's hall).) V hitenead 
J.C. Hanley, Stafford, earthen-ware ma» 
nufacturers, (Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court). Walker R. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
grocer, (Exley and Co. Furnival’s-Inn), 
Welchman J Crewkerne, Somerset, linen- 
draper, (James, Gray’s-Inn-square). Waid- 
son J. Cheshunt, Hertford, tailor, (Railton, 
Clifford’s-Inn). Walmsley P. D. Man- 
chester, warehouseman, (‘Villis and Co, 
Warnford court) Wood R. Margate, gro- 
cer, (Clutton, St. Thomas’s-street). 

¥oung R. W. Avon-street, in the parish 
of Walcot, Somerset, slopseller, (Sheppard 
and Co. Bedford-row ). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dock, 134/. per cent. 
West-India ditto, 180/. ditto. 

Fast India ditto, 135/. ditto. 
Commercial ditto, 90/. per share prem. 
Grand Junction Canal, 247/. per share. 
Grand Surrey ditto, 802. ditto. 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 48/. ditto. 
Wilts and Berks ditto, 52¢. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 42/. ditto 
Lancaster ditto, 26/. ditto 


L. Wotre and 


March 21, 1819. 
Croydan ditto, 502 ditto 
Imperial Fire Insurance, 742. ditto 
Globe Fire and Life ditto, 128/. ditto 
Albion ditto, 604. ditto 
Rock Life Assurance, 6s. per share prem, 
East London Water Works, 235/. per sh, 
West Middlesex ditto, 142/. ditto 
South London ditto, 152/. ditto 
Kent ditto, 35/. per share prem. 
London Institution, 842. per share. 


Ca. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers, 
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1810.) 263 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. : 


T isa general opinion that wheat looks well in the field, not having been seriously 

injured by the severity of the season. The turnips in some of the northern districts 
have suffered a good deal by the frost, especially where little snow has fallen. In 
countries where much fodder is required, several farmers have been obliged to grind 
oats and beans for their feed. In some of the eastern counties, graziers have had shee 
troughs made to feed their fat mutton on bean-meal, &c. The tares that lately looked 
but indifferent have mostly recovered, Potatoes hold out tolerably well. 

Lean stock of prime quality continues scarce and dear. The wools of British sheep 
have at length obtained a preference over picked samples of Spanish Merino, and 
Saxon. Ata late meeting of the Bath and West of England Society, a premium was 
adjudged to the British, notwithstanding very capital specimens stood in competition. 

To prevent French wheat from being used as seed wheat, it should be generally 
known that this article is said to be very light and not plump, not exceeding 55lbs. in 
the bushel. e 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 5s. 8d. to Ss. 8d.;—-Mutton, 5s. 4d. to 
6s. 4d.;—Veal, 6s. Od. to 7s. 4d.;—Pork, 6s. 8d. to 8s. Od. 

Middlesex, March 25. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
verdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended March 17, 1810. 





































































INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 
; Wheat} Kye Barley | Oats Wheat) Rye | Barley, Oats. 
s; dis. djs. djs. a s. dis. a.| s. dls. d. 
Middsx.}106 8] 51 0] 40 5? 32 wfjEssex ........)104 43 0181 6 
Surrey [115 4] 50 0} 44 10] S6 OfjKent ........] 99 6} 58 0] 41 O]30 6 
Hertford/101 0} 58 6) 46 0} SI 4fSussex ......1110 ; #3 0129 8 
Bedford |104 0} 64 0] 44 1) 27 10f\Suffoik .,....| 99 11 40. 7/26 11 
Huntin.j102 1 42 0} 25 él Cambridge ....| 93 4 37 6/22 11 
Northa. {101 0 4:3 10| 22 8}Norfolk ......] 9S 36 0/26 7 
Rutland} 97 3 46 0] 25 OLincoln ......] 89 4 4| 40 11/22 4 
Leicest | 96 0] 60 3! 45 8] 27 7hYork ........ 83 7 38 523 «4 
Notting| 99 8| 60 S| 44 10] 28 i} Durham ......| 91 50 4|26 2 
Derby | 92 6 47 10) 27 8}/Northumberland] 84 38 6/26 5 
Stafford |103 4 47 10} 51 OfCumberland ..} 92 48 6/29 2 
Saiop |104 4) 70 8] 59 4) 53 8iWestmorland . .| 96 48 29 4 
Herefor|107 1) 54 4) 48 10) 31 UifiLancaster ....] 99 55 5/31 8 
Wor’st. }106 10] 53 4) 53 4/58 ShiChester ......| 96 56. 4/50 2 
Warwicii190 6) 53 9] 36 2HFlint eoceecee{103 56 5) ee 
Wilts [116 4|———| 45 10] 34 4lDenbigh ,...|102 54 3/25 0 
Berks {111 . 9,——— | 40 10) 33 6f/Anglesea...... 84 42 0/22 6 
Oxford }411 11! 40 5) 29 2iCarnarvon ....| 93 46 sles 8 
Bucks {106 6, 42 O| 31 Of/Merioneth ....) 95 50 0)27 10 
Brecon }113 7) 86 4) 51 2126 SfiCardigan......} 94 1 389 2:19 10 
Montgo. 105 7|_—— 42 6 27 5 Pembroke ecesl 83 40 4 16 7 
Radnor. {117 6; 54 8] 32 Of/Carmarthen....| 97 43 7117 10 
WSioucester +++ 0(106 50 823 8 
adjendgie Gloucester ....}117 St 7/30 3 
Somerset...... 120 51 7| —— 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth ....|119 51 2} — 
Wheat 102s. Sd. ; Rye 59s.2d.;  Barleyj[Devon........{103 44 11/21 10 
463. 4d.; Oats 27s. 11d.; Beans{/Cornwall....../103 44 5.22 0 
50s. 94.; Pease 55s. 9d.; Oatmeal Dorset ..e+ee0e0e)117 42 0130 0 
52s. 6d. Hants ........|111 45 532 6 





BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB. 21, to MARCH 97, 1810. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 163] 460 and 70 -183 
Males 878 1787 Males, 968 1855 5 and 10 - 57470 and 80 -i59 
Females 859 Females 887 110 and 20 - 61180 and 90 - 61 


Whereof havedied under two years old 472 20 and 30 =118]90 and100- Q 


30 and 40 - 161 
Peck Loaf, 5s.2d, 5s.3d. 53.2d. 5s.2d. 5s,2d, 40 and.50 - 214 


Salt, 205. per bushel, 44 per Lb, 50 and 60 » 197 
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